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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
COLORADO, Golden, ’ 
TATE SCHOOL OF MINES.—ES- 
tablished 1874, Fall term opens Sept. 24, with 
new buildings and greatly enlarged facilities. 
Full courses in Metallurgy, Mining Engineering, Ana- 





lytical ‘ hemistry, and Assaying. Tuitionfree. Cir- 
cular for 1 fall term sent on application. 
CONNECTICUT, Clinto 
Paine AND ” SCHOOL. —j]. H. 
A.M., Asst. Prin. Morgan School, which 


_ we... #4 for College or business, receives four 
boys into his family. Personal Circular and School 
Catalogue on application, 
CONNECTICUT, Greenwi ch. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Boys.—(Sixty-fifth year of Academy, Eleventh 
of Home.) Thorough preparation for college or for 
business. Absolutely healthful lvcation and genuine 
home, with the most refined surroundings. Good Gym- 
nasium. Highest references | and required. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT. Hamden. 


YECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to $375. Homelikeinfluences combined with 


firm discipline and thorough school system. Exten- 
sive grounds, gymnasium, boat-house, ete. Send for 
eircular, Rev. H. L. EVEREsT, M. A., Rector. 





ConwKxctTicut, Hartford. 
Ww? OODSIDE—Home and Colle -ve-Prepara- 
tory School for Girls will reopen september 17, 
Address ‘Miss Sara J. SMITH, rincipal. — 


CONNECTICUT, Ly 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL— A FAMILY 
and preparatory school for boys; highest refer- 
ences from parents and from members of the Faculty 
of Yale University. CHAs, G. BaRTL ETT, A. M., Prin. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 


—HOPKINSGRAMMAR 

I 660- I 8 0. School, Prepares thoroughly for 

Colleges and Scientific Schools. For Cateogte address 

GEORGE L. Fox, Rector. 

CONNECTICUT, New Haven, West End Institute. 

RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Ladies. Institute Course of Study and College 

Preparatory Course. Admitsto either Smith, Vassar, 

or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early appli- 

¢ ation necessary. 

Connecticut, Pomfret Centre. 

WE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Tuesday, October 7. Num- 
ber limited. 








Schools. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding School for Young Ladies 
reopens September 18, 1890. Principals—Miss M. C. 
and S. F R. . CARTER, 


PER VEARAT LUTHERVILLE 
Seminary for Young Ladies. 38th year, 
peta in English, Classical, Scientific, and Music 
Schools. Modern conveniences, full Faculty. thorough 
training, and home comforts. Send for Catalogue, 
Rev. J. H. TURNER, A.M, 


$oon MARYLAND, Lutherville, near Baltimore. 





MASSACHUSETTS, “Amherst. 
AK GROVE, "HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies, reopens September 18, 1890, 
Building remodelled and enlarged. Pupils admitted 
to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 


cohen Miss Vv RYLING W. BuFFoM, A. B.. Principal. ' 
‘MASSACHUSETTS, Andover, 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies will begin tts 62d year sept. 11. with en 
larged facilities, in its new and improved buildings, 
Terms, $400 a year. PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal. 


Massacuv sektts, | erkshire Co., Berkshire. 
RESTALBON FARM.—A Home School 
for six boys, Preparation = college or business, 
For elreular, address EDWARD T, FISHER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law 


School, 
Adaress the Dean. 
EpmvunD H. Bennett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street, 
YWAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year), 
For boys and giris.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology Is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the scaool 
building, on Copley Square, is especiaily attractive and 
is very near the Institute, 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business, Special students: received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


venue. 
WE MISSES GILMAN WILL RE- 


aoe 1 their Home and Day School for Young Ladies 
r i. 


Boston, 324 Commonw ealth 


Octobe 
_C freulars on application, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 
“Taaler o rtunities for the study of La’ 
uperior opportunities for the study o nguage, 
Literature, Bistory. and Philosophy. 





Connecticut, Wallingford, 
P get et LA HALL.—BOARDING 
nd Day School for Young Ladies. Academical 
and preparatory courses. Principals—Miss LANsiIne 
and Miss Ruutz Rees. Christmas Term begins October 
2. For Catatogues address Rosemary Hall. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. __ 
HWE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens September 22, 1890. 


ILLINOIS, Rockford 
YOCK FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Women. —42d year. Full College and Preparatory 
Courses. Special advantages for Music and Art. Kesi- 
dent physician. The Seminery has a fine gymnasium 
building, ery ee F oases for the Sargent svstem 
of work, and the official records show that delicate 
girls make a marked gain in strength while pursuing 
regular courses of study. Catalogue, with full par- 
ticulars as to entrance requirements, furnished upon 
application. Correspondence with regard Se admis- 
sion in fall of ’90 or later is invited. Addre 
SARAH F, ANDERSON, Principal, lox Box 10, 
e. ‘lease mention the Nation. 


ILLINOIS, Woodstock. Pie 
ODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS AND 
Youth.—42d year commences Sept. 17, 1890. Boys 
from 8to 18 years preferred—prepared for college or 
business. A de!ightful home—manners, morals, and 
health carefully guarded. Address : 

ie. Rev, R. K. Topp, A.M., Principal. _ 
MAINE, Portland. 
R. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS 
School for Young Ladies reopens Se peed 
18, 1890, Address 91 Danforth St., Portland, 
MARYLAND, Annapolis : 
7. JOHN'S COLLEGE.—102D SES- 
= sion commences September 17. Eight Depart 
ments and four courses of study. Buildings heated by 
steam. Terms moderate. For Catalogues, address 
the President. THomaAsS FELL, LL.D... Ph.D. 
MARYLAND. Baltimore. 1214 Eutaw Place. 
TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
Pi cated in the most beautiful part of the city, opens 
Sept. 25, with a very able corps of teachers. Students 
prepared for college. Principals—Miss 8. H. Randolph, 
Miss A. L. Armstrong. 
MARYLAND, Raltimore, 16 Mount Vernon Place. 
j OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE.— 
Z Mrs. Julia R. Tutwiler and Mrs. Anne Cabell Rust 
Principels. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. — pupils limited to twenty. 
Reopens September 24 


anne: ie ~ ey eer 
eet. 


Ss‘ UO THE "R N HOME SCHOOL FOR 
.- Girls,—Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. Estab- 
lishe d1842, Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 


MARYLAND, . Baltimore, 22 and 124 West Frank- 
YT, DGE WOR TH BO. 4RDINGAND DAY 


_ School for young ladies will reopen Fawr ete 
September 18. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal, 











915 and 917 N. Charles 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCR COL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 18¥0. A limited 
number of boarding scholars Ww ill be re ceived. 
MASSACHUSR&TTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place, 
R. HALE'S’ SCHOOL ‘PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the Institute of Tech- 
nology, on the same course of study. Physical Science, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages the prominent 
features. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. ss 
‘ARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Men and Boys.—Superior training; best home 
care, Number limited. Reopens Sept. 10, 1890, $550 
per ye: ee aaa: LN. ¢ Cc ARLETON, Ph.D. 
MASSACHU ETTS, B rookline, 2m. from Boston, 
ISS WELBASK Y’S HOME SCHOOL, 


Rt. Rev. tishops Huntington and Potter, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
Margaret Winthrop Hall, English, Classical, and 
Elective Courses for Girls. Home comforts and social 
cultivation. Building and furniture new. No crowd- 
ing. Applicants must be over fourteen, Address 
Spe, Altes Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, — 
M ASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
AY AND FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. Fits for college. Roys taken care of dur- 
ing the summer, with or without instruction, on the 
coast of Maine. Address forthe on Islesford, Me. 
Circulars, JOSHUA KENDALL, A. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. Larch Street, 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of careinali respects. Charming location 
with fine tennis-court. F. E, ABBOT, Ph. b. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord, 
OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—SIX 
boys received into the family to prepare for Col- 
lege or business. Charming situation. Tennis, row- 
ing, and canoeing. French spokea in the family. 
Separate tuition and best care of health of pupils 
AMFS S. GARLAND. A.B., Harv., 1866, 
eo Duxbury, Powder Point, 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL.—PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 
Laboratories, The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. KNAPP, 8. -B. (M. LT. ian 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—2ist year, Regular and Special Courses. 
Beautiful and healthfullocation. Our certificate admits 
to Smith. Science, Art, Music. J. -C. PARSONS, Prin. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, Montval 
SHLEY HALL. HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies, Ten miles from Boston. Mu- 
sic, Art, and Languages. Miss M. G, WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 
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Schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Twenty fourth year begins Oct. 1, 180. 
Mrs. Knapp, Prin. ; H. B. Learsep (Harv, _H’d Maste r 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
tory and Boarding School for Boys.—scho»l Year 
begins September 17, For all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. 3 
7% THAYER ACADEM Y.—FIRST 
Term, fourteenth year, begins September 17, 


1sv0. For information address J 
- & 


M 


School for Girls 


SEWALL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ee rOHLN 
R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE, 
Successors to Miss C atharine L. Howard ‘1 her 
Address Mrs. JOHN McDUFFiz 

eare of Miss Catnarine L. Howard. 


MASSACHUSE TTS, West Newton. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical Schoo! —Thirty-seventh year begins 
Wednesday, Sept. 17, 1890. A family schco! for lads 
and misses; prepares for college, scientific school, 


business life. For catalogue and particulars, address 

NaTH’L T. ALLEN, At home first week in August and 

after Sept. 10 
MASSACHU-ETTS, 

ESLEYAA 


the half-dozen 


Wilbraham. 
CADEMY—ONE OF 


best academic and classical 


schools in New England. The payment of $51 in ad 
vance Will cover ordinary tuition, With board, f. r Fall 
—_ beginning Aucust 27. Send for catalogue to Rev. 
» ie STEELE, Prin, 
MASSACHUSETYS, Worcester. 

] JTRS. THROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 
d Young Ladies and Children. College prepara- 
tory Reopens Oct. 1. #600 per year. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. — 
HE HOME SCHOOL.—MI/ISS KIM- 
BALL’S Day and Boarding School for Girls is 
finely located in the delightful ectty of Worcester. 
Pieasant, cheerful home. College-;reparatory and 
special courses. Desiraple home for motherless girls. 
Address HoME ScHOO 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
[ ] JORCESTER ACADEMY.— 567TH 
Year. Thorough preparation for any college 
or scientific school, New building, admirably equip- 
Prin Ample playgrounds. D, W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., 
rin. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY begins 35th year Sept 17. Classical, Scien- 
tifle. Business. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
ai ORCESTER POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE.—Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, and thysteal and 
Political Science. New and finely equipped laborato- 
ries and workshops. 
H. T. FULLER 


Address 
MICHIGAN, Houghton. 
Me 





. Ph, D., President of Facuity. 

ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOT 
State School of Surveying, Mining, Electrie 
‘nauical Engineering, 


.—A 
il and 
Chemistry, Assay- 


*hysics, 





ing, Ore Dressing, Mineralogy. Petrography, Geology. 
Drafting, Machine Design, ete. Tuition free. For 


catalogues and) nformation, address 
d 


. WADSWorTH, A.M., Ph.D., Director. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lak 
ICHIGAN MILIT:. 4RY ACADEMY, 
—A Colleze Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miies from Deiroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For ¢ atalozue, 
address Col, J.S. Ro #ERS, Supt 


‘NEW HaMPSHIRE, _ 
ROCTOR ACADEMY.—BOTH SEX- 
es. Libe ral management. Healthful location. 
Fits thoroughly for college or for teaching. Expenses 





very low, For catalogue, address 
True W. Wuirtr, A.M., Prin. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Exeter. 


“EFHE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADE- 
MY, The 108th year begins September 10, 1890. 
For Catalogues and information apply to the Secretary. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
ISS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 24, 1890. J, G. 
Whittier says: ‘*A better, healthier, and pleasanter 
place for a school could scarcely be found in New 
England. "8 
NEW JERSEY, Kever! 
RINITY HALL. you NC 
Home-School of the highes order. Soud culture 
in Engligh, Music, Art, and Languages, Careful train 
ing in manner, mind, ‘and heart l'wenty-third 8a 
begins Sep tember 25. For circular address the Pr 
cipal, RACHELLE GIBBONS qu NT 
~ NEW JERSEY, Bridgeton, Seven Gable a 
Vf* ES: WESTCOTT'S BOARDING 
l School for Young Ladies, In South Jersey, pre 
pares for any college. 
nasium. 


7 LADIES’ 


Climate mildand dry. Gym 
Illustrated circular. 
New Jessny, Burlington. 
~ ry IE 
T. MARY'S HALL, THE 
Church Schoo! in the country for Girls, 
its 54th Schoo! Yearon Sept 29. For Cata 
to the Principal, Miss CHARLOTTE TiTcomB, 
Bishop of New Jersey, the President, 


New JERSEY, En zlewood, Dwi ght Pii ace. 
mY ISS CREIGHTON AND MISS FAR- 
Hudson. 


will begin 
apply 
orto the 


og ue 


RAR’S School for Girls. Near Palisades of the 


OLDEST 


Sc ‘hools. 


New JERSEY, Short Hills, 


QUET, Principal. 


NeW York, Albany. 


FINI) DS f° 4? 
y 2 Ai d iN a tC Atl 
vear. “tic WS for any 


School. Twenty reliable boys p 
in private families. Henry P \ 


] Three Full 


ful and healthful, 
building ready next September. 
tember 10, 18S¥0, Send for Catak 


NEW YORK, Avrora, 


— 


Pree 


NeW York, Brooklyn. 








Heichta, 
WE MISSES ELY’S 


Girls will reopen October 1, 


1) 





NeW YORK, Buffalo 
yu: EFFAILO SEM 
tie th year begins 
ack a 





TH REED 
. McAllister, Principal, succe 

Reed, who continues as visitor. 
New YorK CIrTy, 

ISS PEEBLES AND 

mM ‘ON’ Ss | School for Girls w 
2. i89 





dc tober 2 


New YORK CITy, 


HE BENTLE y 


24 Madis 




































New JERSEY, Mount Holly. 
Mourn, HOLLY ACADEMY FOR 
{ Boys.—Near Philadelphia. Healthful, helpful, 
homelike. Education with formation of character 
College Prep,, Engiish, and Business Courses, 8X 
per year. HENRY M. Warrant. Yale, Prin. 
NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick. 
TTGERS + Cl ba LEGH RE 
tory School, hk ling school for 2 
young men. Prepares for the best colleges 
schoois oF business. 
E. H. Cook, A.M., Ph.D 


PAQUET INSTITUTE.—ENGLISH, 
>) French, and German Boarding and Day Schoo 
for young ladies and children. Mile. HARRIET S. La 


ZELLS COLLEGE FOR Hi 
Courses of Study. 
A refined Christian Home 


hE. S. FRISBEE, 


OOKLYN HEIGHTS 


ang and Day Schoo! for Girls. 40th year 

opens Se; . Address for circulars, 138-140 Mon 
tague St. 

New Yorx, Brooklyn, 140142 Columbia 


Septembe 


Mrs. C. F. Hart 
New YORK City, 6 and 8 East 53d St 
SCHOOL—MISS JULIA 


27th year bextns Vert. 1 


32 and 34 Fast 57t! 


SCHOOL 
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Principal, William Jones, A.B., Harvard. July 
and August, tar Rockaway Al 
NEW YORK ¢ a les Madison Aven e 
(* {SSICAL ool FOR Gil y 
- Unusual Pets Ss for boarding pupils. Cer 
cate adinits to Weliesiey ancl Gees Oolkeane Keopens 
Oct. 1. Miss NoRTH and Miss BARNgs, Principais 
NEw RK CITY, 25 Park Ave., cor. ists 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR G, h’ 
Pre para ion for the Harvard | i is ar 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery County. 
( GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1888 from Chestnut St., Phila- 
deiphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay 
Cooke, will begin its forty-first year Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 24. For circulars Sopty to PRINCIPALS. 
Principals—-Miss France Bennett, Miss Sylvia J. 
Fastman. Principal Emerita—Miss H. A. Dillaye. 


“ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown 
[' RANKLIN SCHOOL, A CHARTERED 
institution for Boys and Young Men, offers ad- 
vanced preparation for the best Colleges and Schools 
of Science, and extended courses in History, English 
Literatare, French, German, Drawing, Elocution, and 
Vocal Music. An excellent system of physical culture 
(founded on Delsarte). Fine building and extensive 
grounds, Circulars and full information sent on ap- 
plication. GEORGE A. PERRY, A M., , Head Master. 
re Philadelphia, Germantown, 202 
204 West Chelten Avenue. 
TSS MAR YE. STEVENS'’S BOARD- 
ta sone and Day School. 22d year begins September 
18 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other Colleges. 
Bryn Mawr entrance examinations held in the 
school. Certificate admits to V assar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 

for young ladies reopens Sept. 20, 1890. 

Students prepared for Co lege. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ny TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
‘I Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4301 Walnut St. 

WY EST WALNUT ST. BOARDING 
School for Girls. Homelike, thorough, and pro- 

gressive. Miss J. TRAUTM. ANN, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 
9th month, 6th, 1890, Thirty minutes from Broad 

St Station, Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes leading to Classical, En- 
gineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries, For full particulars 
address Wm. H. APPLETON, Ph.D., 
President, 





: RHODE ISLAND, Provfdence. 
~¥#RIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes.—Founded in 1784, Excellent home. Stu- 
dents from 18 States. All denominations. ‘Thorough 
work in English, Sefenee., Classics, Music, and Art, 
Our certificate admits to College. Address 
han AUGUSTINE JONES, LL Be 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 63 Snow St. 
4 ~NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
—7th year; 21 teachers. Prepares for College, 
Se ientific School, or Business. Strong in English, 
Mathematics, Science, with Laboratory. Ancient and 
Modern Languages and Elocution. hapel, Gymna- 
sium, Military Drill, rield Athletics. For catalogue, 
address GorF, Ric E & SMITH. 
TENNESSEE, Nashvile 
(vs EGE FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
Leading school South. Three buildings 30 officers; 
Vanderbilt University privileges; 400 pupils; Music, Art; 
Gymnasium, Term begins Sept. 3. Send for Cata- 
logue. Rev. Gro. W. F. PRICE, Dd. : President, 


TENNESSEE, Nashville, 
A NDERBILT UNIVERSIT Y.— 
Over 50 Professors and 600 Student: last year. 
Seven distinct departments: Academic, theological, 
Law, Meaical, Dental, Pharmaceutical, Engineering, 
For catalogue, address’ _W ILS WILLI [AMS. | 


Virarnt, Bellevu 
JELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL.— THO- 
roughly equipped and of high grade, for boys and 
young men, For catalogue or information. address 
W. R. ABBOT, Principal. — 


vn IRGINIA, , Lexington. 
AW SCHOOL—WASHINGTON AND 
. Lee Untversity.—Charies A, Graves, M.A., B.L., 
Prof. of (ommon and Statute Law. John Randolph 
Tucker, LL.D., Prof, of eyed and Commercial Law, 
and of Constitutional and international Law, 
For catalogue address 


M 





G. W. C. Leg, President. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. ; 7 


ILWAUKEE COLLEGE.—FOR 

Young Women. Beautiful location, modern 
couveniences. Special advantages in modern lan- 
guages, music. and art. Collegiate and Preparatory 
courses of study. an catalog address 


* . R. KINGSLEY. Ph.D,, President. 


Wisc ONSIN, Racine. 
YACINE COLLEGE.—FALL TERM OF 
Grammar Schoo! begins September 11, 1890. 
Rev. ARTHUR PIPER, 8.T.D., Warden. 


® KUIL LY, PRES Paris, 22 Avenue de Neuilly ° 
R. A, RENACK RECEIVESIN HIS 
house — with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools. Special courses in mo- 
dern languages for Americans. 
Diplomatic references at Washington and Paris. 


“CHOOL FOR SALE OR TO LET— 
» The Maryland Military and Naval School, Oxford, 
Md.—Ample accommodations for 300 cadets and their 
officers, with drill-grounds, assembly-rooms, and gym- 
nasium, Fine boating and bathing. House steam- 
heated and gas. For Catalogue, wg 


Box 41, 
Oxford, Md. 





Teachers, etc. 


'ANTED—A PRINCIPAL FOR THE 

English High School, Lynn, Mass.—This school 
has a three years’ course fitting for the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and atwo years’ Commercial 
course. A Manual Traiuing Department is in contem- 
plation. A man of ability and experience, whose 
training has been such as to fit him for the manage- 
ment of such a school is desired. Salary, $2,000, 
Address Dr. J. G. PinkHAM, Chairman Schoo! Com- 
mittee, 


Al 


Modern Languages (English, 
the Classics. Address G. H. 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


A WELL- EDUCA TED YOUNG LAD y, 
experienced in teaching deaf mutes by the method 
of audible speech, desires an engagement. The best 
of references given. Address 

Pro ft. J. FRANKLIN JAMES | nN, . Winchester, Mass, 


HAR VAR D GRADUA TE (A.B. 1889, 
A.M. 1890) would like a position as teacher of 
French, German) or of 

MAYNADIER, 9 Plympton 





YALE GRAD UA TE, WHO HAS S 
had unusual success in fitting boys for college, 
desires to establish (or otherwise obtain the principal- 
ship of) a classical school in a favorable locality. 
A. M. “s care of the Nation, 


A EXPERIEA CED TEACHER (WO. 

man), who is a doctor of medicine and who has 
studied abroad, desires a position to teach chemistry, 
physics, and physiology. N. H., care of Nation. 


RE-ENG. 4GEMENT WANTED B y 

a lady experienced in housekeeping and the 

Penagument of children, S. E. V., Mattapan, Boston, 
ass. 





1 ge EXPERIENCED TUTOR (4.B8., 
H. U., ’87) will prepare for the Harvard entrance 
or make-up examinations. Address LAW STUDENT, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


«| F772 OLMES HINKLEY, A. Mt im EVE. 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make “tutoring engagements 
for the winter, 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 


Families, Apply to 
Mrs, M. J. YouNG-FULTon 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 120% South 

Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100- paged Agency 
Manual free. EVE RETT O. Fisk & Co. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc , supplied to col. 
leges, schools, and families. French, German, and Spa- 
nish spoken. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 150: ‘th AV.. cor. 20th St. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Ageney. Oldest and best known in U.S 
Esta lished 1855. 3 East 1ith SC, cate ies. 


~ Virginia Military, Institute, | 
LEXINGTON, 

52d Year. State Military, a and Technical 
School. Thorough courses in general and — Che- 
mistry and in Engineering. Confers degree raduate 
in Academic Course, also degrees of Bachelor of Science 
and Civil Engineer in Technical Courses, All expenses, 
including clothing and incidentals, provided at a rate 
of 236.00 per month, as an average for the four years, 
exctusive of outfit. Gen. ScoTT SHIPP, Superintendent. 


Painesville, O. 

Lake Erie Seminary, a 

sant and heaithful. Course of study liberal and tho- 

rough. Thirty-second year begins September .0, 1890, 
Miss MARYj EVANS, PRINCIPAL. 


IDLE 


Send for circulars to 
Wa. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co, 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 























Invested to yield & pres- 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


MONEY 

















KNA 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQOUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.,, 
Baltimore. 


New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th 8t 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


E 





TONE, 





J. B. Lippincott Co.'s 


NEW Pl IBLICATIONS. 


NOW COMPLETE, NEW LIBRARY EDITION 
OF T Y 


Works of William H. Pres- 
cott. 


Edited by J. Fostrkr Kikk. Illustrated with 
Portraits and Maps. 12 vols, Neatly bound 
in cloth, gilt top, $2.50 per volume. 


In and Out of Book and 
Journal. 


Selected and arranged by A. SYDNEY ROBERTS, 
M.D., with fifty spirited Illustrations by 8. 
W. VAN SCHAICK. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


An Elementary History of 
the United States. 


By CHARLES Morris, author of * Half-Hours with 
American Authors,’ * The Aryan Race,’ ete. 
Iljustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Economic Basis of Pro- 
tection. 


By Simon N. Patren, Ph.D. (Halle), Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of 
Pennsylvania, author of *'The Premises of 
Political Economy.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


FICTION. 
Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 
2mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 
A LAST LOVE, By GEORGES OHNET. 
ASTUDY IN SCARLET. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
— soon IN THE LOTOS. By Mary Aa- 
8 TINCKER. 
THE RADAw's 3; HEIR. 
PEARL POWDER. By ANNIE EDWARDES. 


NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 

Re . = Yi —— 
Sewage Disposal Works. 
A Guide to the Construction of Works for the 

Prevention of River Pollution. By W. 
SANTO CRimP, C.E., Assistant Engineer to 
the London County Council. With numerous 
Lithographic Plates and Illustrations, 8ve, 
cloth, $7.50. 


H. M. Stanley: 


HIS LIFE, WORKS, AND EXPLORATIONS. 
8vvo, cloth, $3.00, 


By the Rev. H. W. LITre. 


Travels in Africa. 

By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER, With 38 Full-page 
Plates and 125 [illustrations in the Text, and 
Maps. ‘Translated from the German by Pro- 
fessor KEANE. Que vol. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


Two Summers in Greenland 

An Artist’s Adventures among Ice and Islands 
in Fjords and Mountains. By A. Ris CARe 
STENSEN. With numerous Ilustrations by 
the Author. Onevol. 8vo, cloth, $4.50, 


Decorative Design. 
Flementary Text-Book of Principles and 
Practice. By FRANK G. JACKSON, Master 
Birmingham Municipal Schoo] of Art, Fully 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.59, 


A Modern Zoroastrian. 


By Samet Laina. Third Thousand. 8vo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent post- 


paid, on receipt of the price. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 

715 and 717 Market St,, Philadelphia, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 24, 1890. 
a v 
The Week. 


Mr. BLAtNe’s letter to Mr. Frye on the Me 
Kinley Bill continues to be the chief subject 
of agitation in tariff circles—except in the 
Tribune office, where it is not yet known 
whether it is a good letter or a bad one. 
Senator Aldrich has been interviewed by the 
Philadelphia 2’ress, and he says frankly that 
if what Mr. Blaine says is true, then the 
whole theory of protection is false. That 
theory maintains that, in proportion as you 
exclude foreign goods, you make a market 
for farm products at home. Mr. Blaine says 
that the McKinley Bill will not make a new 
market for one bushel of wheat or one barrel 
of pork. Mr. Aldrich contends that 

“ Under the bill, should it become law, this 
country would be able to manufaciure its own 
woullen and worsted goods, of which $52,564, 
942 worth were imported last year. This 
would give employment to many thousands 
more workingmen in this country, a!l of whom 
would be consumers of farm products. The 
$21,000,000 worth of tin plate now imported 
would, under the bill, be manufactured in this 
country, giving steady employment to at least 
24,000 men, all of Whom would be consumers 
of farm products, Then the large importa- 
tions of Canada barley and other farm pro- 
ducts would be stopped. All of this would 
make so much more of a market for the pro- 
ducts of American farms.” 








We are now in the second century of our 
endeavor to carry this beautiful theory into 
practice, and are no nearer to its realization 
than we were in the beginning ; in fact, 
farther away than we were at the start, be- 
canse the progress of invention substituting 
machinery for hand labor is always in the pro- 
gressive and cumulative stage. Perhaps Mr. 
Blaine sees that the task of providing mouths 
on our own soi! for all of our farm products is 
somewhat Sisyphean, although he has not 
exactly said so. What he said was that the 
whole McKinley Bill will not make a new 
market for one bushel of wheat or one bar- 
rel of pork. 





Mr. Frye’s answer to Mr. Biaine’s exposi- 
tion of the shortcomings of the McKinley Bill 
opens oddly enough with the phrase: 
‘* Your letter leaves me in some doubt as tou 
the facts.” This proposition is true, we 
think, of nearly every letter Mr. Blaine 
writes or has written. Indeed, it is a pecu 
liarity of his letters to leave people in 


doubt as to the facts, but none of his 
Maine friends has ever called attention 
to it before as Mr. Frye has done. He 


then goes on to catechise Mr. Blaine, with 
some appearance of acidity, asto his know- 
ledge of what the effect of the ‘Hale 
Amendment,”’ which Mr. Blaine himself is 
said to have drawn, would be. This amend- 
ment authorizes the President to open our 
ports, by proclamation, to the products of 
all American nations who on their part 
will admit to their ports ftee of duty 
a long list of American products. What 


Mr. Frye wants to know is whether Mr. 
Blaine knows how the nations of the ‘‘Ame- 





rican Hemisphere’ would receive this, and, 
in particular, how it would affect sugar. 
dut little sugar, he says, would come from 
any American States but Cuba and Porto 
Rico. But Spain contro's the imports of 
these islands, and how much of our list 
would she let them receive? The probabilities 
are that this is intended to draw farther par 
ticulars from Mr. Blaine, and that they will 
be forthcoming shortly, for he is evidently 
in a communicative mood. But upon the 
main points, the advantages of foreign trade 
with anybody, he has not been sufficiently 


explicit. Js it advantageous to exchange 
commodities, even with American repub 
lics, or with Latins more than Teutons ? 
Mr. Blaine seems fully committed to reci 
procity, but he has not as yet. set 
forth the principle of the thing with suffi 
cient clearness. How, for instance, would 


The natural ter 
dency of the Latins will be, after selling us 
their goods, instead of ordering some of 
ours, to take their pay in gold and sneak 
off and spend it in London. How is this to 
be checked? Will it do to let foreigners 
sell cargoes here without some assurance 
that they will carry away our goods in ex- 


reciprocity be secured? 


change? Confidence is a good thing, but we 
would not trust these men too far. 


Those Republican newspapers which are 
trving to agree with Mr. Blaine in his views 
about the 
Biaine’s opponents, say that the Secretary of 
State is right in theory, but that he made 
a mistake in 
nouncing the theory 


sugar duties, and also with Mr. 


waiting so long before an 


If he 


picatea his views in good time, before the 


had commu. 
House had committed itself, it would have 
been possible to frame the bill sccording 
to the Secretary's enlightened 
That this is a subterfuge on the part of 
the puzzled editors a few facts 
clear. The House doubled the duties on 
flax and linen. The Senate did not find it- 
self at all embarrassed by that circumstance: 
the Committee on Finance 
increased duties on these articles without the 


views, etc 


will make 


struck out the 
slightest compunction. The House admitted 
the vellow sugars of the West Indies 
free of t The Senate Committee 
put a duty of pound on them 
forthe benefit of the poor refiners. The 
House put a duty on sulphuric acid. The 
Senate Committee restored it to the free list. 


duty. 


o : 
3-10 cent per 


Many otherequally impressive instances might 


be found showing that it is never too late 


But perhaps the most impressive 


the tariff of 


to amend 
of all is the present tariff itself 
1883, force. The after a 
long controversy over the Tariff Commis 


sion’s bill, had decide 


: 7 
now in House, 


i that it was not de 
Y bill at all. t did, 
the 
were sent 


The latter body proceeded 


sirable to pass any tarif 


howeve z, some amendments to 


Law. 


make 
Internal Revenue hese 
to the 


to enacta new tariff from beginning to end, 


Senate 


and to attach it as an amendment to the In- 
ternal-Revenue Bill of the House. That was 












——L TT ——————————— ——_ ——————-_ _—— === 
not all. A conference committee took up 
the subject and changed some of the 
duties that both Senate and House had 
agreed upon. These facts show that 
there is no lack of time to adopt Mr Biaine's 
suggestions, which are in themselves ex 


tremely simple, if there is any disposition to 
do so. And there does seem to be a disposition 
in some influential quarters to adopt them 
Senator Hale of Maine 
viewed the subject, and he declares 
himself in favor of it. One of the North 
Dakota Senators is also in favor of it. When 


has been inter 


on 


the debate is opencd on the revenue and ex 
penditures of the next fiscal 
1892), there 


ments for retaining the 


Vear (tne year 
” 


will be found sufficient argu 


frornis! 
purnls! 


without the reasons 


week's J et 
g Mr. Blaine 


as peering over a wallat Mr. Mckinley, who 


The cartoon in last 


** Jealous Jim,” and representit 


is conducting an apparently successfu 


tation with Miss Republican Party, is natu 
rally attracting a great deal of attention 
The close relations which /* bears to the 


President's family are of tl tic 


to make this treatment of Mr. Biaine note 


ieMisei Ves su 


worthy. The President's son is an avowed 
partner in business with Mr. Arkell, who is 
the proprietor of Ju In August last, 
when a statement was made that the Presi 
dent's son was part proprietor in Judge, Mr 


Arkell published a card det 
was the case, buta 
paired the value ef this denial by sending 
out the following invitation to the press 


Deak Sin: Mr 


Russell BL Harris: is re 
turning from Europe on the Cify of Puris 18 
bere on Wednesday next, ard a number of Ais 
co-laborers on Judge and Frank Lesite’s lilus 
trated Newspaper intend going down to Qua 


steamboat Laura M. Starin 
meet him We shall be very glad t 
bave vou, or, if it is Impossible for vou to go 
personally, a representative of vour paper, ac- 
company us on the trip, Very truly yours, 
J. ARKELI 


rantine on the 


Mr 
victim of jealousy, therefore puts the Presi 
fun pub 


There 


The Judge's ridicule of Blaine, as the 
dent's son in the position of poking 
licly at his father’s Secretary of State 
has been much speculation as to the real cause 
of Mr. Blaine’s assaults upon the McKinley 
Tariff Bill, 


that he was actuated simply by a desire to 


Some observers have thought 
show that he is not, as his rivals have been 
saying he is, a political ‘* back number.” 
Others have said that he is really in earnest 
in thinking that the protection policy has 
been pushed far enough, and that the time 
has come for the party to begin to move 
towards tariff reform and free trade by the 
indirect road of American reciprocity; still 
others think that he is not aiming at McKin- 
ley and his bill at all, but is really trying to 
‘* knock out” Speaker Reed, whose pretmi 
nence and power in the party are believed to 
be most displeasing to him. The White 
House semi-oflicial declaration that the real 
cause of the commotion is jealousy of Mr. 
McKinley will add interest to the specula 
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tion, but will not be generally accepted as 
final. 





The 7ribune’s Washington correspondent 
is very anxious to have it understood that 
the term ‘“‘ Force Bill” applied to the Elec- 
tion Bill now before Congress is a misnomer, 
and that the bill does not in the least re- 
semble the real ‘‘ Force Bill” of 1875, which 
authorized the President to suspend the 
habeas corpus and establish martial law in 
the Southern States in certain contingencies, 
of the occurrence of which he was to be the 
judge. It is true that the present bill is not 
as strong a dose as the Force Bill of 1875, but 
it nevertheless resemb!es it so closely in cer- 
tain particulars as to make the common name 
appropriate. The first point of resemblance 
is,that the Republican majority in the House 
were just as confident of the necessity and 
expediency of tle original Force Bill as 
they are now of the necessity and expedi- 
ency of this one. They insisted upon it 
that the safety of the Government and the 
establishment of justice called for its passage, 
and they passed it, and denounced the people 
who opposed it in almost the same terms in 
which they denounce the people who op- 
pose this. It failed in the Senate, and fif- 
teen years of experience has convinced every- 
body of the folly, if not wickedness, of 
its supporters, Time has shown that it 
was not necessary and not expedient, and 
would have proved a piece of deplorable 
partisan folly. The second point of resem- 
blance is that this bill, like the first, is of 
doubtful constitutionality—that is, the bar 
and judiciary would probably be divided as 
to the legality of some of its provisions, such 
as giving the Federal Supervisor the right 
to pass on the qualifications of voters, 
The third point is that it is proposed to use 
the army and navy, if necessary, to enforce 
it. The fourth point is that the present bill, 
like the first one, is supposed to be passed in 
the interest of the negro, but that no intelli- 
gent negro sees how it is going to improve his 
condition. Nearly all extraordinary legisla- 
tion of this character has, or professes to 
have, some good object in view. If this plea 
had always sufliced to secure the passage of 
such measures, there would now be no such 
thing as free government in the world, 


One of the melancholy features of the 
bill is the part that Mr. Lodge is made to 
play in its passage. He is doubtless very 
glad to have it bear his name, as he is in 
politics for party popularity and general 
notoriety, and doubtless the more he is 
abused on account of his connection with it, 
the better he is pleased. But no. one, 
probably, sees more clearly than he the 
weight of the objections to it of all kinds, 
and it was probably for this very reason 
that the task of introducing it was assigned 
to him. When the managers get hold of a 
real docile and tractable ‘‘scholar in poli- 
tics,” they like to break him in with repul- 
sive jobs. They like to exhibit him to the 
world as the servile instrument of their 


will, perinde ac cadaver, as the Jesuits say of 
When poor Laurence Oli 


their novices, 








phant joined the Harris Community, he was, 
simply because he hated horses, put to work 
as a teamster and made to groom and 
clean out the stable. In like manner, it was 
not by mere chance that Lodge was sent 
down into Rhode Island two years ago to 
stump the State for a defaulters’ ticket. It 
was to discipline him and take the moral 
starch outof him. For the same reason they 
have set him to perorate over the need of 
this bill, and show the wondrous work of 
purification it will accomplish at the South. 
Whether it passes or not, he will be thorough- 
ly broken in. 





The Reed-Lodge managers of the Force 
Bill have followed up their attempt to bul- 
ly Republican newspapers into supporting 
the scheme by inducing some professional 
colored politicians, mostly holding Federal 
offices in Washington, to issue an appeal to 
the Senate for its passage. The reason urged 
is, of course, the necessity of such a mea- 
sure to secure free and fair elections in 
the South. As the Chairman of the As- 
sociation puts it: ‘‘The great question in- 
volved in the passage of the Lodge Bill is not 
the advantage which the Republican party 
will reap by regaining its Jost Congressional 
districts in the South, but the permanent and 
effective retéstablishment of negro suffrage, 
which, since the overthrow of the recon- 
structed Republican State governmeuts, 
has been practically nullified and sup- 
pressed.” But how can the Lodge Bill 
‘“‘retstablish negro suffrage” and _ restore 
the State governments in the South to the 
tepublican party? Take the next election 
which occurs in that part of the country— 
the one in Alabama on the first Monday 
of August, for the choice of a Governor, 
Legislature, and county officials. If the 
Lodge Bill were enacted to-morrow, it 
would have and could have no influence 
whatever upon the State election in 
Alabama, and the State election is the only 
one which is of any importance to the ne- 
groes. What possible advantage could it be 
to them if the Lodge Bill were to become a 
law and to be enforced in the November 
elections for Congressmen, so long as it has 
no bearing upon the choice of the men who 
make and enforce the State laws under 
which they live ? 





One argument which supporters of the 
Force Bill are using is based upon the ac- 
tion recently taken by Mahone’s Republican 
State Committee in Virginia, refusing to 
contest several of the Congresssonal districts 
this year, on the ground that a fair election 
cannot be had under the State Election Law. 
Here, say the bloody-shirt organs in the 
North, is ample justification forthe passage 
of a Federal Election law. But what does 
the leading Republican newspaper of the 
State, the Valley Virginian, say about it? Why, 
simply that ‘‘ this is all sham and pretence,” 
an attempt by Mahone to ‘‘convey the im- 
pression by this contemptible device that 
his disgraceful defeat last fall was attributa- 
ble to that law,” whereas ‘‘ the fact is, it was 
the result of the contempt and disgust the 











people of Virginia feel for him.” The Val- 
ley Virginian points out that the Republi- 
cans carried the State in 1886, electing six 
out of ten Congressmen, when Mahone kept 
out of the canvass; that they lost the Legis- 
lature in 1887 because he thrust himself to 
the front again; that it was his treachery 
alone which deprived the Republicans of the 
electoral vote of Virginia in 1888, and 
that the deserved defeat of the party in 
1889 was due solely to his forcing 
himself to the front. In short, this deliver- 
ance of Mahone’s Committee, according to 
this Republican editor, who understands the 
exact situation, is simply an attempt to 
‘‘make it appear that he isa martyr of the 
State Election Law,and thus invite sympathy 
from Republicans elsewhere, when the fact 
is it is because the people have determined 
that Mahone shall never again rule this 
State.” 





Mr. Max Jaegerhuber writes to the Dry 
Goods Kconomist, as the result of a recent 
sojourn in Europe, that while the business 
communities of the Old World concede the 
right of the United States to adept any kind 
of a tariff that suits them, yet that if the 
‘‘wild absurdity” known as the McKinley 
Bill passes, they will ‘‘unite in the most rigid 
retaliation ever known in commercial war, 
and will reduce our exports to a degree we 
do not now dream of.” This is very ercour- 
aging news for tariff-reformers. What they 
most desire to see incorporated in the laws 
of Congress is ‘‘ protection” in its ideal 
state—that is, a prohibition of foreign 
trade. This kind of industrial paradise can 
be reached much sooner if foreign nations co- 
operate with us than if they remain passive. 
It seems quite certain that the Continental 
countries will do so to our satisfaction if the 
McKinley Bill passes. Mr. Jaegerhuber is a 
close observer and a competent authority, as 
wellas animpartial one. Whathesays upon 
this subject can be depended upon. We com- 
mend his observations to Senators Aldrich, 
Sherman,and Morrill, and indeed to all who 
think that the road to general prosperity 
and a flourishing public treasury lies in 
the way of prohibiting foreign trade. 





New terrors are added to the proposed in- 
crease of the duty on tin plates by facts set 
forth in a petition sent to the Senate a few 
days since by the Chemical Section of the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia. This 
petition asks for a great many increased du- 
ties, and among others it calls for a duty on 
‘‘red earth, or raddle, used for polishing 
lenses,” the same being now on the free list. 
Several reasons are advanced why we should 
have a good stiff duty on raddle, which is 
one of the oxides of iron. One reason is 
thus stated in the petition : 


‘* If the tin-plate industry is to be added to the 
iron manufacture of this country, it will soon 
be found tbat the enormous amount of spent 
acid which it will have to dispose of cannot be 
run into the rivers and streams as is now being 
done.” 


In order that our streams may be saved from 
pollution with spent acid from tin-plate 
works, it is necessary, in the view of these 
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chemists, to put a duty on raddle sufficiently 
high to induce its conversion into that useful 
commodity. The petition is printed at 
length in the Manufacturer of July 16. It 
includes, of course, a request for a duty on 
quinine, the manufacture of which is said 
to be in a shaky condition, 





“Tt is a fact that the proposition was made 
to one of our leading linen-importers,”’ said 
Mr. Henesey of No. 81 Franklin Street, ‘‘that 
Senator Matthew 8. Quay, if liberally re- 
tained, would prevent the proposed increase 
of duties on linen.” This statement was pub 
lished in the 7imes of Friday and in the Jerald 
of Saturday, and has not yet been question 
ed. Mr. R. H. Ewart, a man of character, 
and the President of the Linen-Importers’ 
Association, said that he was satistied that 
the proposition had been made, but that he 
did not know whether the person making it 
could retain Mr. Quay’s services or not. Ile 
did know, however, that W. W. Dudley of 
the Blocks-of-Five was ‘‘ behind the effort 
tc raise the tariff on linen,” and he consid- 
ered it strange that one of this noble pair 
should be on one side of the linen 
question and the other open to an engage- 
ment on the other side. This betrays much 
innocence on Mr. Ewart’s part. We have no 
information respecting any engagements or 
retainers of either Quay or Dudley, but 
we see no reason why they should not be 
on opposite sides of the linen question 
in a business way, and yet be on the most 
amicable terms. ‘‘ All is fish that comes to 
our net’”’ is a venerable maxim, and one of 
frequent application. We should say, how- 
ever, that in a friendly contest of this kind 
(if there were one), the chances would be 
much in favor of Quay, since he has a vote 
to give in deciding the question, while Dud- 
ley has none. Another thing very helpfulto 
him, if he were retained, would he the fact 
that the Senate Committee on Finance 
has already decided against the increase of 
the duties on linen proposed in the McKin- 
ley Bill, notwithstanding the generous offer 
of Barbour & Co. not to raise the prices of 
such linen as they manufacture in this coun- 
try, if the duties are increased. This public- 
spirited proposal has not met with the re- 
cognition due to it, either in the trade or in 
the field of politics. The only place where 
it is appreciated is in the columns of the 
Dry-Goods Economist, and possibly in the 
mind of W. W. Dudley. 





Senator Sherman has reported from the 
Finance Committee a bill providing that 
national banks shall not be required to hold 
more than $1,000 of United States bonds as 
a mere condition of their charters, and that 
they may issue notes up to the par value of 
their bonds instead of 90 per cent. as at 
present. The existing law requires every 
bank to deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States at least $30,000 of bonds, 
and a greater amount in proportion to their 
capital. This is a requirement which has 
nothiag to do with their circulation. The 
theory ie that the lending of money to the 
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The French have taken, or attempted to 
take, deep offence at the assumption by the 
British of the protectorate of Zanzibar under 
the Anglo-German Treaty, because in 1862 


a joint declaration was signed by the 
French and English Governments recipro 
cally guaranteeing the independence of the 
Sultan. Moreover, the tinal act of 
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that no notice had been received of her ir 
clination to do anything else. But notice 
has by this time been received, and though 
the French are very angry, no trouble is 
anticipated in England, for the simple reason 
that there exists between En 1 and 
France a precisely similar agreement to re 


spect the independence of Madagascar, 
and this has not 1 the Fren 
from establishing a protectorate, and 
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OPTIMISTS AND PFSSIMISTS. 


Bishor Porter's Phi Beta Kappa address 
at Harvard, in which he pointed out, with a 
very courageous touch, some of the so- 
cial and political dangers of the time, 
has brought down on him what a cer- 
tain class of politicians consider the most 
serious reproach that can be addressed to a 
critic of public affairs or of public men—the 
reproach, namely, of being a ‘‘ pessimist.” 
And it is not surprising that politicians 
should consider this a serious reproach, 
because there is nothing from which 
they themselves shrink so fearfully. No 
man who wants to make his way in public 
life ever allows for a moment that any- 
thing can fail to ‘‘come out right in the 
end,” in this very best of republics, un- 
less, indeed, the opposite party should stay 
in power too long, or should happen, by any 
untoward chance, to succeed his party in 
power. In either of these cases no view of 
the future of the Republic is too dark 
for him to take. He positively revels in the 
prospect of coming woes. Those who can 
recall the pictures of what was to happen in 
case Cleveland were elected, which used to 
appear in the New York 7ribune and other 
Republican organs during the campaign of 
1884, will admit that no drearier future was 
ever held up before a trembling community 
than that with which the American people 
was threatened during those eventful months. 
At that time it was held in Republican circles 
to be the duty of a true man to be as pessi- 
mistic as he knew how to be, and not to keep 
his gloom to himself either, but to fill 
every market-place with his groans and la. 
mentations. We remember one despondent 
Republican assuring us that in case, by some 
shameless trick on the part of his support- 
ers, or by some extraordinary intellectual 
collapse on the part of the American peo- 
ple, Cleveland succeeded in making his way 
into the Presidentia. chair, we should, in 
one-half year after “is inauguration, wit- 
ness the unchecked highway robbery of 
the rich by the starving poor in the streets 
of this city; while another declared that, 
in the same event, his own accumulations of 
a lifetime of honest industry—which were 
considerable—would be offered to his friends 
at fifty cents on the dollar. 

But, of course, campaign pessimism does 
not count. Asa general rule every success- 
ful member of the party in power is an opti- 
mist of the first water, and the more he is 
exposed to any kind of obloquy or suspicion, 
the firmer is his faith in the national destiny. 
It would not do to say that every optimist 
is a corruptionist, for it wov'? be far 
from true—many men being optimists from 
temperament—but it would be strictly cor- 
rect to say that every corruptionist is also an 
optimist. Wedoubt if there be in the Union 
to-day more hopeful and cheerful spectators 
of events than Matthew 8. Quay and John 
Wanamaker, and we all remember that on 
the very eve of the collapse which withdrew 
John F, Plummer from national politics, he 
publicly expressed the most buoyant confi- 
dence and pride in the future of his coun- 
try. If any one doubts our judgment on 








this point, let him go about among the 
Boys of the Republican party and ask 
them, either individually or collectively, 
whether they see anything in the present 
posture of public affairs, barring the attitude 
of the Democrats on the McKinley Bill, to 
cause any one except a crank or a person 
whose applications for ‘‘ recognition” have 
failed, to feel in the least uncomfortable 
over the condition or prospects of the 
American people. We know well what the 
answer would be. 

What is most curious about the optimism 
of politicians, however, is, that it bears 
very little resemblance to the optimism of 
private and business life. In all other 
spheres of human activity, while the cul- 
tivation of the habit of cheerfulness and 
hopefulness is greatly commended, nothing 
brings a man into more disrepute than an 
optimism which pays no attention to facts 
and bears no relation to them. In business 
a man who kept saying that ‘‘ all would 
come out right in the end,” and that precau- 
tions and safeguards against failure or mis- 
chance were therefore unnecessary, would 
soon cease to be trusted, and would end by 
being genera!ly laughed at. Out of politics, 
people’s expectations about the future are ex- 
pected to be based on reason and experience. 
A man, in order to be respected or confided 


An, must take note of the fact that there are 


bad people in the world; that health and 
character are exposed to many risks; that the 
heart has many deceits ia it; that money does 
not come when it is looked for; that all trade 
is not profitable; that railroads sometimes pass 
their dividends and de‘ault on their bonds ; 
that banks occasionally burst up; that 
sons sometimes go to the bad; that daughters 
often marry the wrong men; that  ser- 
mons and briefs have to be carefully pre- 
pared in order to be effective; that sick peo- 
ple have to be closely watched; that surgical 
operations sometimes fail; that, in short, 
the race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong—and must govern 
himself accordingly. A man who does not 
do so, and who trusts to luck in the manage- 
ment of his affairs, is said to dwell in ‘‘a 
fool’s paradise.” When Bishop Potter gets 
up in the pulpit and reminds us of these 
things, people say : ‘* What an excellent dis- 
course; how full of wisdom !’”” But when he 


‘gets up in the rostrum and applies to politi- 


cal phenomena the lessons of ages of human 
experience, all the fools in the country pop 
out of their paradise and say that his view 
cannot be sound or useful, because it is so 
‘‘awfully unpleasant and gloomy, don’t you 
know.” 

Human nature and the course of human 
events are very much the same in poli- 
tics as elsewhere. When that egregious 
blatherskite, Senator Ingalls of Kansas, in 
his famous excision of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule from 
his system of political morality, likened 
politics to war, he forgot thatin war it is only 
ceaseless vigilance and remorseless pessimism 
which keep an army ready either to march 
or fight. Nothing can beleft tochance. The 
whole day and often the whole night have 
to he passed in providing against possible 








crimes, offences, and shortcomings, in drag- 
ging abuses to light and eradicating them. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say, indeed, 
that all the advances the race has made in 
civilization have been due to the lators and 
sacrifices of thoughtful, reasonable, and pub- 
lic-spirited pessimists, The optimists in 
every age have as a whole filled the jails and 
the almshouses, or lived on the bounty 
of their gloomier friends and relatives. A 
cheerful temper and a hopeful spirit are 
great and valuable gifts; but they do the 
world little good when they are not backed 
up by a clear-sighted perception of the work 
which has to be done, and the vigilance 
which has to be exercised, to keep us all from 
relapsing into barbarism. 





THE NATIONAL BALANCE-SHEET. 


IT is, of course, too early tosay with anything 
like positiveness that the Secretary of the 
Treasury will or will not be able to make ends 
meet during the present fiscal year. The 
question is one of momentous importance in 
a political point of view, for if the people 
should find the Secretary borrowing money 
to pay current expenses after all the clamor 
that has been raised about the surplus during 
recent years, they would visit with condign 
punishment the party responsible for such a 
disagreeable surprise; and they would do this 
quite regardless of any views that might be 
entertained about the tariff or the Force Bill, 
or apy other matter of publicconcern. There- 
fore we must expect that the party in power 
will maintain stoutly that the income will be 
greater than the outgo, while the opposition 
will maintain the contrary if there is any 
ground for doing so. 

Attention has been strongly drawn to the 
subject by a Senate resolution, adopted on 
the motion of Senator Edmunds, asking the 
Committee on Appropriations to state the 
aggregate amount of the appropriations 
made or now pending in Congress. Senator 
Allison replied that they amounted to about 
$359,000,000. Senator Gorman thereupon 
remarked : ‘‘ But the Senator does not 
include in that estimate, as a matter 
of course, the permanent appropriations, 
amounting to about $100,000,000?” To 
which Mr. Allison responded: ‘‘ Of course I 
do not include in that the permanent appro- 
priations.” The permanent appropriations, 
as shown in the estimates of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, amount to $52,000,000. The 
sinking fund ($49.000,000) accounts for the 
balance of the $100,000,000 referred to by 
Mr. Gorman, this being also in the list of 
permanent appropriations in the Revised 
Statutes, although kept in a separate ac- 
count at the Department. We have, then, a 
total of $459,000,000 of ordinary disburse- 
ments laid out, not including anything for 
the purchase of silver bullion, or for pen- 
sions under the new law, or for bounties or 
subsidies of any kind. Where is the income 
to meet these bills ? 

The Secretary of the Treasury has esti- 
mated his receipts at $385,000,000, to which 
should be added the postal revenue, which 
for the year 1889 was $56,000,000, and which 
will probably be $60,000,000 during the pre- 
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sent year, It has been estimated at $65,000,- 
000, but it can hardly be as much as that 
without entailing a large increase in the ex- 
penses also. The Post-office appropriation 
always gives an indefinite sum to cover any 
deficit that may arise. Apparently, then, the 
receipts will be $445,000,000 and the expenses 
$459,000,000—a deficiency of $14,000,000. 
But it was stated by Mr. Dockery in the 
House the cther day that the appropriations 
for regular pensions (7. ¢., exclusive of the 
new bills) were $8,000,000 short of the 
amount actually called for last year, and this 
was admitted by Mr. Cannon, who said that 
Congress would be in session again be- 
fore the 4th of March next, and could deal 
with any deficiencies that might be discover- 
ed meanwhile. 

So the probable deficit of $14,000,000 rises 
to $22,000,000 without more ado. There is 
also pending, and not included in Mr. Alli- 
son’s estimate, a bill appropriating $636,000 
for new clerks to examine pension claims 
under the new bill. Itis expected that the 
adjusted pension claims under the new bills 
will begin to reach the Treasury within ninety 
days after this additional force gets in 
working order. How much money will 
be actually required to meet these claims 
within the present fiscal year is a matter of 
conjecture. It is within safe bounds to say 
that the new pensions will absorb as much 
as will be left over from the appropriations 
for rivers and harbors, fortifications and new 
battle-ships, not more than one-half of 
which can be expended within the year. 
We have seen no account as yet of the 
sums required by the raft of private 
pension bills that have passed during the 
present session. These claims do not wait 
for adjudication, Congress having adjudi- 
cated them outright. Probably the $8,000,- 
000 of deficiency conceded by Mr. Cannon, 
as noted above, will be swollen to $10,000,- 
000 or $12,000,000. 

If there is a probable deficiency of $22,- 
000,000 on the basis of present taxes, what 
resources can the Secretary rely upon to meet 
it? He has $55,000,000 of the national bank- 
note redemption fund. Probably $15,000,000 
of this will be required during the year to meet 
redemptions over and above the amount that 
may be deposited by other retiring banks. The 
$40,000,000 remaining may be needed for 
bullion purchases under the new Silver Bill, 
for although these purchases are met in the 
first instance by an issue of Treasury notes, 
the notes are only due-bills, which the Trea- 
sury must take care of all the time and keep 
on a par with gold under the terms of the 
second section of the act. It is hardly possi- 
ble, therefore, to look at this fund as available 
for general purposes, although the authority 
to use itis ample. Another resource is the 
$55,000,000 of net cash on hand as reported 
on the 30th of June. Of this sum $31,000,- 
000 was deposited in national banks. 
The remaining $24,000,000 is the Sec 
retary’s ‘‘ working balance,” which cannot 
with safety be much reduced. The $31,- 
000,000, however, is a plum which can be 
eaten at any time, but can be eaten only 
once. It will choke the deficit of the 


coming year and leave something over, 
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unless there is a material reduction of 
the revenues. Such reduction may come 
either by repealing Custom-house taxes or 
by making them so high as to check impor 
tations. Both of these ends are sought in 
the McKinley Bill according to the declara 
tion of McKinley himself. Now that this 
subject is before the Senate, we shall prob 
ably learn what relations the McKinley Bill 
bears to a possible deticit. 

There has been some talk of suspending 
the payments to the sinking fund, and 
some commentators have referred to this 
matter as though the Secretary had a discre 
tion either to make those paymeats or not to 
make them. This is an error. Only Congress 
can suspend those payments. The Secre 
tary can determine at what -times within the 
year they may be made, but he cannot fail, 
under existing laws, to make them at some 
time within the year. 


THE FORCE BILL IN OHIO AND MICHI 
GAN. 


THE Force Bill is common!y discussed as 8 
purely Southern measure, which will have no 
application to the North. In point of fact, 
if the bill becomes a law, it may be taken 
for granted that its enforcement wi!l be 
called for in every Congressional district of 
the North. It requires the signatures of 
only one hundred persons in a district to a 
petition asking that it be applied, and the 
machinery must be put in operation. It 
will probably be the policy of the Dk 

mocratic party to insist upon the enforce 
ment of the law throughout the Nerth, with 
the idea that it will prove so unpopular as 
to injure the party responsible for its enact 
ment. However this may be, there is not a 
Congressional district which has not enough 
Prohibitionists, Greenbackers, or labor re 

formers, to call for Federal supervision, so 
disgusted have they become with the results 
of elections under State authorities. In the 
States of Ohio and Michigan there is not s 
particle of doubt that the Probibitionists will 
insist upon Federal supervision 
trict, because they claim that in each State 
they have been cheated out of the adoption 
of prohibition amendments at elections un 
der State laws. 

Federal supervision has its origin in 
United States Circuit Court. There are nine 
circuit judges, and it appears to be univer- 
sally taken for granted that these 
judges are all good Republicans, and 
quently will give the Republican party con 
trol of all the supervisors and other officials 
who are to be appointed. The truth, how- 
ever, is that one of the nine judges is a 
Democrat; 
crat; worst of all, a Southern Demo- 
cratic ‘‘ rebel.” To cap the climax, the cir- 
cuit over which this ‘‘ rebel” presides, in- 
cludes the two ‘‘truly loyal” Northern 
States of Ohio and Michigan. On the 12th 
of April, 1886, President Cleveland appoint- 
ed Howell E. Jackson as Circuit Judge of the 
United States for the Sixth Judicial Circuit, 
which covers the States of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Michigan. Mr. Jackson is 


in 
tal 


every dis- 
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the 


nine 


conse 





a native of Tennessee, and, when the Rebel- 





worse still, a Southern Demo- | 





a 
lion broke out, he supported the cause « 


f the 
uncer the Confederate 


South, holding an office 
Government, 


A Demx 


appointed to interpret the Federal C 


nt thus 


cratic Preside 
mstitu 
tion a man who uad given his support to the 
movement for the overthrow of the Federal 


Government. 


What will happen in Ohio and Michigan 
if the Foree Bill is passed ‘ In the first 
place, Prohibitionists in every Congressional 
district will, probably, call for its applica 
tion. But how is that to be secured ? Only 
by a resort to this ‘‘ re bel Ju lye . wl lives 
in Tennessee. And what power will this 
Tennessee *‘ rebel’ have over the va he 
publicans of Ohio and Michigan Brietly 
the power to. dictate the control of 
their Congressional elections bv boards 
& majority of which shall be Democrats 
To begin with, the Circuit Court will ap 
point a chief supervisor for each of the ju 
dicial districts in the circuit, of which there 
are two each in ©) » and Michigan The 
chief supervisor wi assign t voting 
place three supervisors, ‘* but tw« whot 
shall be of the same political party,” and 
two of whom wi f course be Democrats 
who are tu have Virtually abs é r f 
the registrat! f voters a ons vf 
the ballots. But the counting of the votes is 
a much 1 importa uiter ha 
the registra f yoters castin 

of the bs s rn n ting will be 
under tl abs e control of men ap 
I nted by e Circuit ¢ irt I e bill 
provides that the judge of this court shall 
appoint for each State within his circuit 
three persons to be known as the United 
States canvassers of the Congressional vote 


their count does 


State canvassers, it 


s to overrule the latter, and the person 
whom they declare elected must be placed 


f the House by the Clerk of 
that body, wl ssubject to both fine and 
mprisonment if he neglects to do this. Of 
course, am Tity « f these Federal boards of 
canvassers in Ohio and Michigan appointed 


be ay n 


This, then, is the way it will 


idge will locrats, 
work A 


J 


Tennessee ‘‘ rebel” will appoint Democrats 
as chief Federal supervisors for the judicial 
districts of Ohio and Michigan. These Demo 


cratic chief supervisors will appoint three 
supervisors, two of be Democrats, 
at every poll- 


‘‘rebel”’ judge will 


whom will 
to take charge of the election 
ing-place. Finally, the 


appoint boards of three canvassers, two of 


whom in each case will be Democrats, in 
each State, and the men to whom the Demo 
cratic majority of these boards award cer 


entitled to seats in the next 


House of Re presentatives, 


tificates will be 


Take, for example, the Congressional dis 
trict which includes the northern peninsula 
of Michigan Hitherto the Congressional 
election in that district has been under the 
charge of local officials appointed under the 
authority of the State of Michigan, and con- 
trolled by the Republican party. If the 
Force Bil] becomes a law, these officials may 
still be appointed and the Republican Gover- 
nor of Michigan may stand ready to give 





i 


a certificate to the Republican candidate 


whom they return as elected, but local offi- 
cials, Governor and all, will be powerless if 
the Democratic canvassing board appointed 
by that “rebel” Judge down in Tennessee 
says the Democratic nominee was elected. 
So far as we have observed, attention has 
not been called to this peculiar feature of the 
way in which the Force Bill will work. But, 
of course, the Republicans of Ohio and 
Michigan will not object. For the sake of 
having Republican circuit judges appoint 
Republicans to control the Congressional 
elections throughout the South (except in 
Kentucky and Tennessee), they will gladly 
surrender the control of the elections in their 
own States to a Tennessee ‘‘ rebel ” who sus- 
tained Jefferson Davis during the civil war. 


INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. 

WE are reasonably certain of seeing in the 
United States a large increase in the number 
of companies incorporated to carry on such 
trading or manufacturing as has hitherto 
generally been conducted through partner- 
ships. (We are not now speaking of Trusts.) 
There are many reasons for this, Two or 
three men as partners, by their ability and 
hard work, have, we will say, built up a pros- 
perous business. The founders are growing 


old, or for good reasons wish others to be in. 


training for future managers. Of the sons 
some show aptitude for the business, while 
some prefer a life of such leisure as they 
think the family wealth and their education 
entitle them to. How shal! justice be done 
to all these in any arrangement for the fu- 
ture ? Or if new blood must be brought 
in, how shali it be done? Aside from the 
advantage of non-liability for reverses be- 
yond the amount invested, incorporated 
companies with capital divided into shares 
offer the easiest and most secure way of por- 
tioning a founder’s interest in a business 
among his sons or successors, according to 
any pian he may select. Shares can be 
transferred in any number and at any price 
without disturbing the business, and without 
expensive and protracted litigation. There 
are many incorporated trading companies so 
formed for these reasons, whose shares are 
not for sale, 

It is an inevitable step from such compa- 
nies owned by the managers to those where 
a greater or less amount of the capital stock 
is offered to the public. These are certain 
to grow in number also, though they intro- 
duce new questions of finance. Founders 
of established industries easily see that, 
through a company whose shares are held 
partly by themselves and partly by the public, 
amuch larger sum can be realized than could 
be obtained by any sale of plant and good-will 
to private parties. Another point in favor of 
the modern method is that stock in the new 
company can be allotted to junior heads of 
departments, and even to important custom- 
ers, whereby a community of interest can 
be maintained which in any large under- 
taking is of the highest importance to 
the best results. The point of difficul- 
ty in the sale of a business to an in- 


corporated company part of whose shares 
are for public subscription, is the value 
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of the good-will. In England industrial 


companies have fallen into a slight tempora- 
ry disfavor because of the enormous amount 
paid to the Allsopps for good-will, that busi- 
ness after the sale showing alarge falling off; 
so that the question is now seriously debat- 
ed abroad whether a firm’s possible and fu- 
ture trade is worth more than a nominal 
sum. 

Evidently, about such a question no 
hard-and-fast rule can be laid down. 
Frocter & Gamble of Cincinnati, the latest 
large concern to become incorporated, have a 
proprietary article whose sales, already large, 
will for some time to come depend upon 
keeping up the reputation already establish- 
ed. They should be credited with this; yet 
it is also true that all the large soap-makers 
are now manufacturing the same kind of 
article, though, of course, not under the same 
brand. This company proposes to capitalize 
its business at $6,500,000, divided thus: 
Appraised value of real estate.... ... $2,525,000 


Quick assets (stores and personal pro- 


perty)... 1,250,000 
$3,775,000 
chee 2,725,000 


$6,500,000 


Leaving for good-will...... 


The old firm get $2,000,000 in bonds, 
$3,000,000 in stock, with $1,500,000 in cash, 
less expenses and commissions, Thus the 
good-will is valued as high as the real 
estate. Whether it is overestimated or 
not is a question each investor must 
decide for himself. By the agreement 
the old firm can sell all its securities 
except $1,000,000 of common stock, and 
further agrees that two of the present mana- 
gers sha!l remain in charge at salaries aggre- 
gating $30,000 per year. This latter agree- 
ment, intended to be favorab!e, might be 
construed contrariwise, for $15,000 is far 
too small a salary for a man capable of build- 
ing up and continuing so large a business, 
provided he sells his stock and so has 
only his salaried interest in the company’s 
success. In the somewhat melancholy re- 
cord of the world’s attempts at the 
different forms of codperation, one fact 
stands out clear--executive ability is of 
the highest order of talent ; a man possess- 
ing it and employed by others must be cor- 
respondingly well paid, and is worth all he 
costs, for without such a manager no large 
company has ever yet succeeded perma- 
nently. 

Granting that there is a place among in- 
vestments which the industrial stocks may 
fairly and legitimately occupy, it must be said 
that time is yet required to determine their 
real value for capitalists. New business ex- 
periments appealing for public subscriptions 
must go through a period of financial measles 
before attaining maturity. It is perhaps a 
weakness of a railroad that its traffic is limit- 
ed to such passengers and goods as seck its 
narrow right of way; for it cannot turn north 
or south at will, and as occasion may re- 
quire, in search of trade, as can a manufac- 
turer whose field is in all directions. Yet, on 
the other hand, when its traffic is once se- 
cured, it has a stability unknown as yet in 
commerce, where a novelty paying well to- 
day may be replaced by another novelty to- 








morrow. Then, too, our railroad system is 
old enough to have educated a class of pro- 
fessional managers in the different depart- 
ments. It is always possible to secure a 
good superintendent of a railroad, though 
he may not own ea dollar's worth of 
the property ; but we might be embarrassed 
to find an equally good superintendent for 
some special form of manufacturing. Leav- 
ing out of view the Trust and similar 
highly speculative stocks, we can scarcely 
expect to find for an indefinite time to come 
even the better class of industrial stocks as 
great favorites with capitalists in the United 
States as are railroad securities ; yet when 
we shall have had experience as a guide in 
estimating the values of plant and good-will, 
it seems safe to say that our business condi- 
tions eventually will make possible a rea- 
sonably safe investment in the corporate 
capital of those manufactories whose opera- 
tions are best known and whose business is 
most easily followed. 


THE ENEMIES OF DEMOCRACY IN GER- 
MANY. 
HANNOVER, July, 1890. 

AFTER living almost a decade and a half in 
the United States, it has been my good fortune 
to revisit the Fatherland for a space of nearly 
three years. During my stay in America I 
was in due time naturalized, and became so at- 
tached to our institutions that democracy, if it 
means not only “I am as good as you are,” 
but also ‘‘ You are as good as 1am,” is now a 
kind of gospel with me, which I try to preach in 
season, and sometimes, I fear, also out of season. 
During my present sojourn in Germany, I have 
therefore been greatly interested in observing 
what progress this gospel is making here, and 
what are the obstacles in its way. The con- 
clusion to which I have come is this—that the 
causes which keep a people with so strong a 
native superfluity of individualism and inde- 
pendence from advancing more rapidly on the 
road towards democracy are chiefly three: 
Militarism, officialism, and, thirdly, what may 
be conveniently called historicalism. There 
may seem to be nothing novel whatever about 
this conclusion. In some form or other most 
of us have probably reached it ; whether con- 
sciously or not, makes but very little difference. 
Nor does it matter much what is the exact 
number of causes to which Germany’s slow 
progress in democracy, or rather her present 
reaction towards the most conservative royal- 
ism, is traced. Pretty plain it is that militar- 
ism, officialism, and historicalism, or the furor 
historicus, are at least three of the causes of 
this reaction and are therefore worth consider- 
ing as such. 

As regards militarism, its final incompati- 
bility with true democracy can always be pre- 
dicted with certainty; and thus we have seen 
the democratic tide receding at the same rate 
at which Prussia, the most military of all Ger- 
man States, has been advancing and growing 
in power. The present condition of things is 
exactly that against which Miquel warned his 
countrymen years ago: the military, feudal 
spirit of the eastern provinces has conquered 
the more liberal modern spirit of the western. 
Prussia’s mission was preéminently, if not ex- 
clusively, military; and what she has accom- 
plished in this direction for Germany is be- 
yond all calculation and worthy of everlasting 
gratitude. But with that, with the unification 
of the German States, her mission was practi- 
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cally ended. The trouble—or shall I call it 
the irony of fate ?—lay in the fact that, af- 
ter finishing her own peculiar task, she was 
called upon to undertake a_ mission of 
peace and civilization which was entirely 
foreign to her. And this she bas been trying 
to fulfil in the same rigid military spirit in 
which she beat back the French, conquered 
Alsace and Lorraine, and compelled her Ger- 
man allies to unite under her hegemony. 
Surely, it looks like irony of fate, for grand 
and unequalled as the Prussians are in war, as 
civilizers they can hardly be said to have 
emerged from feudalism, And yet Prussia is 
the Power which has been intrusted with the 
government, that is, with the education in 
liberty and in self-rule, of this noble and gift- 
ed nation! Far be it from me to put all the 
blame on the Prussian Government itself; half 
of it probably belongs to the representatives of 
the people who were weak enough to allow 
their power to be wrested from them step by 
step and inch by inch. We have only wit- 
nessed over again the old spectacle with which 
we are also quite familiar in our republic. 
Somebody distinguishes himself in war, be- 
comes colonel or general, and straightway is 
held to be capable of managing with equal 
success any or all of the affairs of peace, from 
the smallest village post-office up to the Presi- 
dency at the White House. So with Prussia. 

But there are numerous signs that the Ger- 
mans are tiring of this peace in arms, and are 
getting their eyes open to see the inevitable 
financial ruin which is awaiting them if the 
Prussian military policy be continued. Any 
one who has had the opportunity of living 
among thereal people, of talking with them and 
drawing them out, cannot but have been struck 
by the spirit of disappointment and hopeles;- 
ness that pervades them. Proud enough they 
are, and grateful, too, that the Fatherland is 
one, that the visions of their poets and of the 
nation itself have been realized so unexpected- 
ly and so grandly. But they also remember 
that unity was not the only thing thev had 
dreamed of. There was another watchword, 
dearer far than unity, and expressing the very 
es-ence of what lies most deeply imbedded in 
that old Teutonic nature, and that was liberty. 

Some good things, it was thought at the 
close of the Franco-Prussian war, were sure 
to follow for the people themselves as distin- 
guished from the various States—a larger share 
in the management of their own affairs, 
greater freedom from the paternal control of 
the government ; in short, more real personal 
liberty. Now, let any one ge and inquire 
among the people as to these hopes. Have they 
been realized? Has Germany become a freer 
country in the sense that greater freedom of 
movement across the ancient boundaries of 
class and caste prevails? Is the people’s will 
more respected than formerly? Have their 
leading-strings been at all slackened ? Hasthe 
privilege of initiating movements of their own 
been granted them? Is the press in general 
more independent? Or, to put the question 
negatively, is the press less given to fawning 
and cringing before the powersthat be? lam 
sure that none but the average German jour- 
nalist and the most inveterate optimist could 
answer these questions with anything likea 
decided yes. In all the discussions that 1 have 
had with Germans, as well as with Americans 
who know Germany, I have found that a no 
came far nearer to being the true answer. 
And why? What is it that has checked the 
march of liberalism and democracy which the 
Germans seemed willing to take up svon after 
the war? It is militarism, with its artificial 
and exaggerated distinctions of rank, with its 


haughty word of command from above, and 
its dumb, unreasoning obedience from below, 
and, worse than all this, militarism with its 
decivilizing and even brutalizing influences 
upon German life in general—influences which 
find their strongest expression in Prussian 
officialism. 

If three years in the army do not succeed in 
weaning a young German from any democratic 
aspirations bequeathed to him, it may be, by a 
father who remembers ‘48, it is likely to be ac- 
complished by his return to civil life, with all 
its official ordinances and regulations, And 
this, too, isa thoroughly Prussian trait. Offi- 
cialism is simply militarism with a few brass 
buttons less, sometimes also without the awe 
inspiring helmet and the clanking sword; but 
only too frequently it retains all the arbitrari- 
ness and brutality of the barracks. And how 
could it be otherwise? Is a régime like the 
Prussian, which does not distinguish between 
governing simply for the sake of governing 
and governing for the sake of educating a peo- 
ple into self-government—is such a régime 
more likely, or even able, to discriminate be 
tween managing the affairs of children and ad- 
ministering the affairs of grown people? Cer- 
tainly not. The fact is that for such a régime 
no grown people exist, and, with the help of 
the God that makes the right of kings divine, 
never shall exist; for if they did, there wou'd 
then be no longer any honor, any dignity, at 
tached to being an official. Hencethe constant 
interference with the doings of the peop’e from 
above, the constant ery for such interference 
from below; hence the insolence of office on the 
one side and the exaggerated regard for official 
station on the other, down to the very Heirats 
gesuche of lonely maidens, young and old, with 
their stereotyped Offizier oder Beamter bevor 
zugt. 

The number of State officials in Germany is 
appalling even now, but it is sure to increase 
for a good while tocome. Their exclusiveness, 
and their desire to be regarded as in some way 
or other superior to persons who are not paid 
by the State, has become a matter of serious 
concern with not a few, and sometimes bor 
ders upon the ridiculous, as when even city 
mayors, aping the officials of the State, peti- 
tion for the right of wearing a uniform. In 
deed, it is often hard to tell whether the offi 
cials exist for the peop’e or the people for the 
officials. 

Not that military discipline does not go far 
towards training a man into habits of order, 
decision, and obedience, babits which are very 
essential to the majority of cfticials, for it does, 


also stop, and if no higher course of training 
can be added, if no furtber opportunity of de 


sonal initiative can be gran‘ed, we get simply 
the machine official of the Prussian type, pos 
sessing reither so many good qualities nor so 
many bad onesas his long and peculiar train 
ing would warrant us to expect, but always 
those qualities which arise fromm a circumserit - 
ed field of activity, from a stunted growth of 
intelligence, and from the prospect of a far-off 
pension to be paid by the State—qualities 


which are sure not to make for democracy 








If militarism and officiali:m are calculated 





to repress democratic tendencies in the out- 
ward German life, historicalism lends itself to 
combating democracy with the weapons of 
reason and philosophy. And what I bere mean 
by historicalism, or the furor Aistoricus, is 
the form which the current mania for histori- 
cal research takes when applied to social and 
political problems, Historicalism is the exag- 





gerated, pedantic love of bistory for history's 


sake, or that perverted belief in historical de- 
velopment which often amounts to downright 
fatalism. Its minute, microscopic search in 
the dust of the past has blinded and incapaci- 
tated it for a broad and bold look into the fu- 
ture. An historian of this sort will not say 
that a thing or an institution may become this 
or that until he has gloated, as it were, over 
every single step by which it has developed 
into what it now is, Or, if perchance he ven- 
tures to predict its further development, he ts 
apt to disregard the factors which the present 
age has introduced into the problem, and keeps 
on figuring with the old ones only, thus arriv- 
ing atthe conclusion that whatever has been 
will also continue to be, in spite of transient 
indications to the contrary For him no Wil- 
liam Tell, neither the ideal nor the real, has 


ever lived and inspired the Swiss, if he cennot 
get hold of the hero's bow and arrow. For 
him a poem in which Goethe sings of “* yonder 
mountain” loses in poetic value if he cannot 
jocate the mountain on the may For him, 
too, the wail of the millions and their confused 
and desperate attempts at sel!-help are matter 


for historical comparison with former ages 


rather than signs of an approaching change or 











crisis Hence the sublime complacency with 
which a Treitschke defends Prussian rovalism, 
and the summary manner in which even so ex 
cellent a philoscepher as Paulsen settles the 
question whether a monarchy or a republic is 
the better form of gover 
says he, whether it is better to br 
lungs or through g 
One ist ve read s f Ge an 
campaign iiteratu it pros i. news- 
papers before a i a ‘e's birth 
lay inorder fully toa ate the kind of hie 
torical pad rt . x us wadays to 
preserve the ancient sbapeliness of royalty. 
Besides that, one must bave talked with school 
masters, preachers and thers who have 
charge of the inrstri on of the young. Al- 
most everywhere the same prescribed and cir- 
cumscribed views of bistory, combined with 
the most preposterous worshyy rovalism, 
particularly as embodied in the Hohenzollerns 
So thor hiv has this mechanical or fatalistic 
notion of historical development been incul- 
has it become, that it Is 
every turn lell a German some- 
America, especially about the way 
ople govern themselves, and even 
if you do not ask him, “* Why don’t you try to 
do the same?!” he will anticipate you by say- 


ing, ** But America bas had a very different 





but at that point mere military discipline must | 


veloping the resources of intelligence and per- | 


| historical development. We cannot pattern af- 
' 

| ter your republican institutions; you know we 
{ . 3 % ‘ 

i are monarchists and always have been. Any 


insinuation that they may not always continue 
to be is promptly met with the same kind of 
cut-and-dried arguments with which people 
who had read Butler's ‘ Analogy,’ Paley, and 
other apologists used to meet the attacks of 


freethinkers 
it may not be superfluous to add that I have 
simply tried to point out what democracy has 


te bone for or to fear from these three power- 


ful factors of the present German life: mili- 


tar’sm, officialism, and historicalism. I have 


not for a moment intimated that the democra- 
ey of our Repub.ic is in all points, or even in 
| any one of them, perfect. Heaven knows we 
are at times making sad enough work of our 
self-government, and, like the trees in the fa- 
ble, are in constant danger of having the 
bramble instead of the vine or the fig-tree rule 
over us And yet I firmly believe that, in 
spite of all these shortcomings and apparent 
failures, the goal of the evolution of more ade- 





quate forms of civilized government lies in or 
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beyond democracy, and that, notwithstanding 
the present reaction, even Germany is sure to 
reach that goal. Prussian militarism and offi- 
cialism will only bave served as correctives of 
that excessive individualism and Partikular- 
ismus from which the Germans have suffered 
so much in the past. And historicalism, too, 
that enervating craving to know how the fates 
made history for us or through us in the past, 
will have had its day, and will give place to a 
worthier desire to know how men ought to 
make history for themselves in the present anid 
for the future. Just now, to be sure, life in 
Germany seems cramped, dark, and hopeless in 
not a few of its aspects. Even the intellectual 
life, once so broad and cosmopolitan, seems to 
have been despoiled of some of its greatest 
charms by a narrow nationalism, but not, let 
us hope, permanently, for the real excellences 
of the German national character remain the 
same as of old, and a temporary reaction will 
not prevail against them. +E 


REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN 
JAPAN. 
ToKIo, June, 1890, 


AMID the gratulations and plaudits which 
have attended the grant of the Japanese Con- 
stitution of 1859, we must not forget, if we 
would understand the conditions and historical 
influences amid which it is to be put in force, 
that its advent is but the final one of a series 
of events, the culmination of repeated efforts 
spread over the years from 1868 to 1881. To 
attempt to comprehend its significance in his- 
tory, except in the light of the decree ot 1875, 
the agitation of 1876 81, the decree of 1881, and 
the attendant circumstances, would be as 
great a mistake as to ignore, in considering our 
own Constituiion of 1787, the Declaration of 
1776, the ensuing struggle, and the peace of 
1783. In the questions at issue there is, of 
course, no parallel, but in the order and rela- 
tive importance of events there is not a little 
resemblance. As no connected account of pre- 
vious efforts to establish representative institu- 
tions has, I believe, ever been published, I will 
venture to relate the story briefly. 

The resignation of the Shogun, November 9, 
1867, and the coup d'état in Kioto of January 3, 
1868, left the Imperial party in possession of 
the power for which they had so lung schemed 
and toiled. This party was lei by a small 
band of men, composed of a few leading kuge 
(imperial nobles) and some influential samurai, 
representing three or four of the clans. The 
whole movement of the Restoration had prac- 
tically been supported by the general body of 
the samurai, and the reconciliation of conflict- 
ing opinions and rival claims was a pressing 
question for the new leaders. It was just at 
this time that men began to look to the West 
for guidance, and to borrow attractive fea- 
tures of its civilization. The Western method 
of securing political harmony, a rep’esenta- 
tive assembly, seems to have been in their 
minds and to have suggested the body which 
was speedily organized. By the famous impe- 
rial oath of April, 1868, it was promised that a 
parliament should be established, and all mea- 
sures be decided by public opinion (though 
doubtless at that time the constituency to 
whom these privileges were to apply did not 
in their minds extend beyond the samurai 
themselves). 

The plan of this assembly was under discus- 
sion for some time, The form at last fixed 
upon involved a representation of the samurai 
enly, on the basis of the clan organization. 
Three samurai were to be sent by each large 
clan, two by each of medium size, and one by 








each small one. ‘These delegates were appoint- 
ed nominally by the daimio, but in fact by the 
leaders of the samurai of each clan, that is, 
practically by the public opinion of the clan. 
Their powers were meagre enough, and were 
deliberative only. They met first in Kioto in 
1868 and discussed various subjects. The de- 
bate on the colonization of Yezo was published 
in the London Times. In April, 1869, the as- 
sembly met again, this time in Tokio. The 
name Kogisho (Office of Parliament) was given 
to the place of meeting, and Gi In (Parlia- 
ment), afterwards changed to Shiugi In 
(House of Commons), to the body itself. They 
debated the question of permitting partner- 
ships between foreigners and Japanese, and of 
forming a new constitution, but no decided 
conclusions were reached. 

The future of this body would doubtless have 
seen the gradual concession of greater powers, 
but its end came soon, from causes within it- 
self. The debates showed the leaders of the 
Government that the samurai of the time could 
not be looked to to assist by political action the 
progress that was absolutely necessary for the 
nation. On motions, for instance, to abolish 
hara-kiri ard the carrying of swords, the 
figures of the unfavorable votes were respec- 
tively 200 to9 and 213 to0. In the same year 
the Shiugi-In adjourned sine die, and was never 
resummoned. The truth was, that it had not 
been created in answer to an explicit demand, 
either of the people at large or of the samurai, 
for political rights, but rather as a means of 
uniting the clans by deferring in semblance to 
public opinion while yielding nothing of the 
real control; and its existence could, in the 
nature of things, hardly have been more than 
temporary. 

The principle of consulting outside opinion, 
however (so it was given out), was to be re- 
tained. The place of the Shiugi-In was taken 
by the Sa-In, a sort of Senate, created in 1871, 
whose members were nominated by the Prime 
Minister. But this was in no sense a repre- 
sentative institution. It was regarded as a 
home for all kinds of visionaries ; its debates 
were never published, and it was quite without 
influence. Its successor of 1875, the Genro-in 
(usually called Senate), though heralded as 
marking an important advance, was for a long 
time of little more practical consequence, and 
only within a few years has it shown evidences 
of an influence on legislation. The next essay 
at genuine national representation had its be- 
ginning in 1873, It came about not so much 
through the desire of the Government to con- 
sult public opinion as through the very need 
of obtaining information and advice for ad- 
ministrative purposes from various parts of the 
country. Beginning with 1872, if not earlier, 
uprisings in different provinces, and other signs 
of discontent, had made it clear that the new 
order of things—involving as it did changes 
in methods of taxation, in political status, in 
various customs of immemorial validity—was 
not to be introduced without friction. In 
April, 1873, Inouye, then acting Minister of 
Finance, called a meeting of the provincial 
governors, to listen to their views upon the 
pressing administrative problems. They seem 
to have accomplished nothing definite, but this 
meeting of 1873 was the germ of an institution 
which, from 1875 onwards, occupied the place 
of a national assembly, and, nominally at least, 
did not end its existence until the present year. 

This body wasthe Chihokwan Kwaigi (Par- 
liament of Local Officials). Along with the 
distress and discontent of the time, there had 
been naturally some talk of a representative 
assembly as the balm of all evils. Late in 
1873 the resignation of Itagaki, Soyejima, 








Goto, and others, on the question of war with 
Corea, gave them a chance to utilizes the situa- 
tion, and in January, 1874, they presented a 
memorial calling for a national assembly as 
the one means of governing smoothly. They 
did not, of course, escape the reproach (cer- 
tainly unmerited by some of them) that their 
discovery of the crying need of the country 
occurred strangely soon after their departure 
from office. But their memorial was widely 
read, and gave a countenance to the agitation 
which powerfully assisted it. It is noticeable, 
however, that the memorialists were unable to 
take their stand on charges of oppression of any 
sort, but claimed simply that an assembly 
would educate the people, concentrate public 
opinion, and strengthen the Government. The 
Kwaigi was already in contemplation by the 
Ministry, and early in 1875 came its establish- 
ment. When the change of constitution was 
made by which the Genro-In took the place of 
the Sa-In, and the Daishin- In (Supreme Court) 
was created, the same decree contained the 
following provision: ‘* We also call a council 
of the officials of our provinces, so that the 
feelings of the people may be made known and 
the public welfare attained. By these means 
we shall gradually con‘er upon the nation a 
constitutional form of guvernment, The pror 
vincial officials are summoned as the re} re- 
sentatives of the people in the various pro- 
vinces, that they may express their opinion on 
behalf of the people.” 

The Kwaigi (sometimes called Gi-Jn) inet in 
July, 1875, at the Hongwanji (a temple), and 
was hailed as a decisive token that the promise 
of 1868 was in vrocess of fulfilment. It con- 
sisted, of course, of appointed officials only, 
but the Government treated it as the mouth- 
piece of the people, and undoubtedly regarded 
the method of selection of its members as only 
temporary. An imperial speech opened the ses- 
sion, and the able Kido (the “ brain and pen” 
of the Restoration) was appointed Gi-cho 
(President). There were seventy delegatee, 
who were either governors or their deputies, 
Rules of procedure had already been drawn up 
by the Government. The results of this first 
session were not at all promising. The Assem- 
bly had no initiative. It occupied most of its 
time in discussing a system of roads and bridges 
laid before it by the Government. The meet- 
ings were not opened to the public or to the 
press, and the publication of the debates by the 
Government did not mitigate the general dis- 
satisfaction which this caused. The Assembly 
itself showed a conservatism which did not 
tend to commend it to the people. In a discus- 
sion on the proposition to establish a national 
representative assembly, the vote was to con- 
stitute it of ku-cho and kocho (county and 
town mayors, appointed by the Government). 
At the same time its influence was weakened 
by contrast with the action of some of the citi- 
zens of local prominence, who had been brought 
up to Tokio by the governors to assist with 
their advice. These met and drew upa memo- 
rial asking for an assemnbly founded on popu- 
lar election. 

These and other events combined to doom 
the Kwaigi from the beginning as a body which 
would not be accepted by the people in place 
of a popular assembly, even as a basis for fur- 
ther development. Indeed, the withdrawal of 
Itagaki (for he had reéntered the Govern- 
ment in 1874) for the second and last time in 
1875 was upon the express issue whether the 
Kwaigi should be accepted, even temporari- 
ly, as a substitute. Itagaki thenceforward 
dedicated himself to the cause of popular rep- 
resentation, and the movement for it now be- 
gan in earnest. The Kwaigi was not called 
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together in 1876, because of the Emperor's ex- 
tended journey to the north, said the Govern. 
ment; because the Government was afraid to 
allow the popular discontent to receive utter- 
ance, said others. With [tagaki and Saigo in 
secession, the very existence of the Govern- 
n.ent—practically made up of the little band 
of a le men who had achieved the Restoration 
—was threatened. Ali sorts of charges were 
rife of official mi government and corruption. 
In the midst of all came the Satsuma rebellion. 
Every one knows of Saigo’s failure. But it 
was Itagaki who, having no different causes of 
complaint and standing in no different attitude 
towards the Government, avoided brave, blunt 
Saigo’s blunder—the resort to arms—and, with 
Tosa shrewdness, struck a note to which the 
nation responded as they did not and could not 
to Saigo’s. When the Government sent to 
Itagaki, in 1877, at the time that he was rai-ing 
troops ‘* for the protection of Tosa,” as he said, 
and asked whether his intentions were hostile, 
he replied: ‘‘ Not if you guarantee the estab- 
lishment of a popular assembly.” 

His society, the Risshi-sha, which had been 
formed in the preceding year and had for its 
object the establishment of a national assem- 
bly, spread far and wide. Its memorial of 
June 14, 1877, making eight specific charges of 
misgovernmentand praying for representative 
institutions, has, by some, been considered one 
of the most important political documents since 
the Restoration, and certainly puts the case as 
favorably as can be for the popular cau:e.* 
A society on a similar basis, the Atkoku- (Pa- 
triotic) sha, was started by Itagaki in Osaka 
in 1878, By the next year the Aikoku-sha had 
branches in fourteen provinces, and was said 
to have over 13,000 members. The agitation 
went on with the greatestactivity. Inone dis- 
trict the Risshi-sha gave lectures daily to audi- 
ences of hundreds, They set songs of the 
French Revolution to Japanese airs, and even 
the children sang them in the streets. An old 
saying was remembered that ‘* Liberty shali 
spring forth from the forests of Tosa,” and its 
prophetic meaning was now seen. 

Amid this fervor of feeling, the second meet 
ing of the Kwaigi, in April, 1878, received lit- 
tle attention from the people. On this occa- 
sion reporters were admitted, but a new cause 
of complaint was found in that the President 
(Ito, then Minister of Public Works) was again 
appointed by the Government, not chosen by 
the members. That most important measure, 
the Local Assembly Act of 1878, was passed in 
this session, but even this proof of the readi- 
ness of the Government to establish popular in- 
stitutions as soon as needed did not satisfy the 
popular clamor. The Kwaigi we may here 
dismiss from our attention, noting that it met 
again in 1880, omitting both 1879 and 1881, and 
that in 1882 a decree provided for the holding 
of an annual session unti] the national Parlia- 
ment should assemble. 

The agitation now took (1880) the form ot 
petitions and memorials. From all parts of 
the country these were showered upon the 
Government. They bore thousands of signa- 
tures, repre-enting all classes. Even women, 
wives cf influential men, employed agents to 
canvass for signatures. The hotels in Tokio 
increased from 414 in 1879 to 1,605 in 1880, ow- 
ing, it is said, to the presence of so many per- 
sons bringing petitions fora national assembly. 
Some of the nobles began to advocate it. By 
the end of 1880 it was rumored that all but two 
or three of the Ministry were favorable. It is 
certain that throughout the year the subject 
had been under discussion in that body, and 


*There is atranslation in U. S. Pub. Docs., Foreign 
Relations, 1877, No, 204. 
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that there existed a division of opinion. A 
draft constitution, said to be circulating among 
the societies, was made public. Finally, on 
October 12, 1881, came the well-known decree 
establishing a parliament in 1890, 

This result was apparently a foregone con- 
clusion, for all the members of the then Minis- 
try, excepting perhaps the Satsuma men, were 
only delaying matters until they felt sure that 
the country was ripe for popular institutions. 
But the circumstances immediately responsible 
for the decree were as follows: To Okuma, 
then Minister of Finance (and undoubtedly 
one of the four or five ablest of the Re-toration 
statesmen, and in some ways the cleverest of 
them), the crisis seemed to present a tempting 
opportunity to gain popularity for 
and at the same time to restore to some extent 
the waning influence of the Hizen clan in the 
Government; for now that Eto and Soyejima 
were gone, Oki and Okuma alone 
sented Hizen, and its power had diminished 


himself 


repre- 


Accordingly, just before the Emperor's depvar 
ture forthe North inthe fall of ISSl, Okuma 
aid before him a proposition for the establish- 
of 
months, 


ment a national assembly within six 
To this, of 
would never agree. On the very night of the 
Emperor’s return (till then the subject had ne- 
cessarily been postponed) a protracted session 
took place, and at two o'clock in the morning 
the decree was agreed on establishing the Par- 
liament, but not for nine years to come. But 
Okuma had gained bis point; and, accepting 
with satisfaction his expected defeat, imme 


course, bis colleagues 


diately resigned office, threw himself upon the 
country, and was able to fulfil his hopes and 
to form a political party which is tc-day one 
of the most powerful political influences in the 
nation, as well as his own most efficient ally. 
The moving cause of the grant of the C 
tution seems clearly to have been the agitation 


of 1876-SL. 


nsti 


But just how far the clamor arose 
from a thoroughly national emotion, just how 
far it was factitious, just how far it was th 


e 


work of professional agitators—on these ques- 


tions it is difficult to reach a conclusion. It is 
the opinion of Mr. Fukuzawa (than whom 
there could certainly be no keener or more im 


partial observer) that ‘‘not only has pariia- 
mentary representation not been conceded in 
any general demand on the 
part of the pecple, but that it has been civen 
voluntarily, so far as concerns tl 


consequence of 


e great mass 


of the nation.” That is to say, “the tem 
porary agitation on the subject” was ‘a 
display of enthusiasm confined to a very 
limited circle, being merely a piece of 
strategy, wrought by variecus sections of 
the then unemployed shizoku (samurai).” To 


corroborate such a weighty opinion we have 
the undoubted fact the Aeimin (com- 
moner:) of Japan have always been | olitically 
passive and indifferent, not 
sentiments of self-respect and 
and that a recognized problem bas been that 
them up 


that 


greatly moved br 


self-assertion, 


to their rights 


of educating 
I 
s 


as well as public. Yet, even if we cannot 
reasonably suppose them to have originated 
a broad political movement, we can at any 


rate believe that under the lead of the shizoku 
they would understand the issue and join in 
Certainly, to ju 
ances, there must bave been a participati n of 
The Government, 


the protest. ige by appear- 


some sort on their part. 





. private | 


toc, must have believed to some extent in these | 


appearances, for the promise of ISSi was un- 
doubtedly drawn forth by the agitation. 

Mr. Fukuzawa, however, explains their ac 
tion on the theory that they were aware of the 


ferment existing among the younger educated 








men as well as the samuraiof the Restoration, 














y 

who had never been admitted ¢ tasic ’ * 
power, and were willing to provide a “na 
tional pslaver” asa barmiless place in which 
their efforts could be exp ted Perhaps we 
cannot, with our present sources of informa 
tion, venture much beyond this Its ild be 
conceded, on the one hand, that the people as a 
whole took a real part in the movement ! 
the other hand, it is prebable that the true 
grievances for the redressin fw hana 
tional assembly might properiv bave bee 
looked to, were those of the s! ku alot 
and that the mass of the pe: harassed by 
economic difficulties for which the Gov nt 
itself was not responsible, bad no real oceastor 
to demand representative rights, exc 1 
grounds of abstract justice and | . 
which were not Ap prec ated by } ‘ 
fortior: could not be urged in t av 

The genesis { the Japanese ( st 
then, is not to be explanned a ng 
categories of European experier it was 
neither wrested bv the nat wit! i 
by the Government The people grew 
not the Government down fo it this ally 
it does not signify a sa ard: agains es 
sion, but a means of br tt ls of 
government into accord wit pulse 
wish. It was not the surrender of herited 
power by an autocrat or an artist v ‘ 
p ebs; if was (in toke f rs ather tt 
in fuifllment) the re 1 to a pe 
of power hitherto beld ist f t va 
self-chosen body their owt t hev 
should arrive at politica ‘ 

J ,H W \ 
one = 
Corl CSPOr Chce, 
HARRIE? SHELLEY AND CATHERIN} 
NUGENI 

To tae Eprror oF TRE Nation 

Srr: In the Nation, Nos 12429 and 124), June 
6 and 15, IS8Y, appeared copies of twenty three 
letters from Harriet Sheiley to Catherine Nu 
gent, which I had transcribed some years 
before from the originals 1 expressed the 
opinion, It is probable the riginals have 

een destroyed Fortunately they were dis 
covered They are now in the possession of 
Prof. Dowden. In my transcript retrar 
scription for the Nation, and in putting into 
tvpe, it was inevitable that minor errors 


should creep in. Prof. Dowden permits me to 


make use of his collation of the Nation with 


the originals, I append such errata as are of 
any importance Most would have been 
avi idei if I bad, as I should have, compared 
the copies visually, not orally 

Letter LIT. Line 23, for ** mist” read ‘‘rain.” 

Letter IV. Line 2, for ‘* Nortl read 
“South.” Last line, for ‘‘ Baneichs” Prof. 
Dowden suggests ** Barracks.” 

Letter V. Line 25, for [sic] read “ go.” 
Line 32, for “ astounding ” read “ astonish- 
ing 

Letter VI. Line 68, for [sic] read ‘* been.” 

Letter VIL Line 55, for “write” read 
** wish.” 

Letter VIIL Line 26, for ‘ Irishwoman ” 


read ** Irishman.” 
Letter 1X. Line 67, for ‘* enough ” read 


se 


a 


little.” 

Letter X. Line 12, for ‘‘are” read ‘ were.” 
Line 20, for ** once” read ‘* twice.” 

Letter XI. Line 54, for ‘ plantiff” read 


and 70, 


” and ** Wigs” 


“ plantive.” Lines 68 ** Tory” and 
“* Tories ” read ‘* Wig [sic] 
Letter XIII. Line 11, for ‘* stopped” read 


** stepped in.” 
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Letter XIV. Line 22, for ‘‘ he” read ‘* we,” 

Letter XVIL. Line 5, after *“‘next” insert 
“spring.” Line 11, for ‘‘ immeasurably” read 
** unusually.” 

Letter XVIIL 
** were.” 

Letter XX. Line 39, for ‘heavily” read 
keenly.” 

Letter XXIL. 
** seduce.” 

Letter XXIL Line 25, for ‘am about” read 
** mean.” 

I regret that these notes should be necessary. 

ALFRED WEBB. 


Line 30, for ‘‘was” read 


Line 15, for “secure” read 


DvuBLin, July 10, 1890, 





TALLEYRAND AND GABRIEL PERREY,. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE Nation: 

Sir: In the Nation of July 17, in speaking of 
Talleyrand’s Memoirs, we read: ‘‘ One theory 
is, that they may have come [fragments of the 
Memoirs] from a collection in the possession of 
a rascally secretary of Talleyrand’s who is 
long since dead”; and, further on: ‘ Talley- 
rand’s faithless secretary was a certain M. 
Perret, to whom for more than thirty years 
Talleyrand had given his entire confidence. 
He discharged him at last, and from that time 
on—that is, for the last fifteen years of his life 
—he was in constant dread of the mischief he 
might make.” 

The name of Talleyrand’s private secretary 
was Gabriel de Perrey, a member of an old 
and most honorable noble family of Franche- 
Comté. Like almost all the members of his 
family, he never used the de as a prefix to his 
name. He was not discharged by Talleyrand, 
but he declined to accompany Talleyrand to 
London when Louis Philippe appointed Talley- 
rand Ambassador to England, on account of 
his age and infirmities. 

His position of private secretary of such a 
man as Talleyrand brought him constant de- 
mands for information from many quarters ; 
and he was tempted more than once, and by 
high political personages (French as well as 
foreigners, more especially English statesmen), 
with reference to several questions and histori- 
calevents in which Talleyrand played an im- 
portant part. Never were any notes or papers 
furnished by him toanybody. A more scrupu- 
lously honest secretary than M. Gabriel Perrey 
has seldom served a great diplomat, and until 
the death of Talleyrand he was constantly in 
friendly communication with him. 

Perrey was a tall man, with a most intelli- 
gent face, a fine physique, a gentleman in 
every way. His only weakness—a family weak- 
ness—was a special taste for good old French 
wines; and sometimes, at a choice dinner 
party, he would indulge, perhaps, beyond rea- 
sonable bounds. Those who tried to get sectets 
out of him, knowing bis weakness, made use of 
it, more than once, and got in that way a few 
indiscretions —in vino veritas—which very 
likely were worked up by others. But as soon 
as he was sober, Perrey denied all knowledge 
of the matter. 

The iast time Isaw Gabriel Perrey was in 
1839 at Salins, Franche-Comté, a few years be- 
fore his death. The conversation turned on 
the famous Col. Oudet, the chief of the secret 
society the ‘ Philadelphes,” an old and inti- 
mate friend of Perrey and his family. Being 
then a young man, I was all ears, and I re- 
member distinctly Perrey saying that Oudet 
was inassacred, with almost all the cfficers of 
his regiment, on the evening of the battle of 
Wagram; that he had fallen into an ambus- 
cade, prepared to annihilate all the chiefs of 
that secret society, which had many members 





in the army, more especially among the sol- 
diers and officers of the Army of the Rhine 
commanded by Gen. Moreau. He added: ‘If 
Gen. Mallet had been successful in his conspira- 
cy against Napoleon in 1812, Gen. Lecourbe, a 
Philadelphe, would have been the military dic- 
tator of a French Republic until the return of 
Moreau from New York.” 

Perrey knew the inside of many questions and 
many of the secrets of the Consulate, Empire, 
and Restoration; and his memoirs, if any exist 
(which is not likely, for he was a very reserved 
person), would be most interesting. 


J. MARCOU. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 





THE THREE-YEARS’ 
COURSES. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: To those who have had anything to do 
with the management of Canadian universi- 
ties, it seems not a little singular that there 
should be so much controversy over the pro- 
posal to allow Harvard students to take a degree 
in arts in three years, In the University of To- 
ronto, the immemorial practice has been to let 
the student take either a three or a four-years 
course, as best suited himself. There are two 
regular matriculation examinations, the junior 
and the senior, and the latter corresponds ex- 
actly to the examination at the end of the first 
academic year. A considerable proportion of 
candidates for matriculation have always pre- 
ferred the senior entrance test, their aim being 
to proceed as soon as possible with advanced 
university work, and to turn that work as 
quickly and effectually as possible into a means 
of professional advancement. 

Whether a three-years university course 
may be made as effective as a four-years 
course for purposes of culture, depends very 
largely on the character of secondary educa- 
tion. In the Province of Ontario we have 
what may fairly claim to be one of the best 
systems of secondary schools in the world, and 
the best of these schools can do much more for 
a first-year university man in some ways than 
any university cando. Their school year lasts 
from the first of September to the first of July, 
and as the matriculation examination takes 
place after the iatter date, the candidate may 
get in school a longer pre; aration. He may 
also get a more thorough one, for in universi- 
ties there is apt to be less individuality in the 
treatment of students than t}ere is in well- 
conducted schools, 

I have used the term ‘ university” in our 
own sense of it, namely, as connoting an in- 
stitution which educates candidates for the de- 
gree of B.A. As we have no post-graduate 
universities, we are not troubled with the ne- 
cessity of distinguishing between a teaching 
university and a degree-conferring college. 

Wma. Hovston, 


UNIVERSITY 


TORONTO, July 15, 1890. 





ONE-MAN POWER. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: Measuring everything by one standard, 
1 find myself applying it to the case of Speaker 
Reed and the interesting article of X. M. C. 
in the North American Review, which has 
elicited such bigh praise from the papers. Of 
course, it pulverizes Mr. Reed as far as logic 
and constitutional law go, but what else does 
it even tend to accomplish? The Speaker holds 
his place, for the duration of this Congress, by 
the choice of the majority of the House, and 
though he may have committed what in an- 





other century would have been called high trea- 
son, no earthly power can touch him, except a 
similar majority which is firmly held by the 
Democrats. It may be said that his course 
tends to destroy the future supremacy of the 
Republican party. But is that soclear? The 
Republican party, as shown by its every act 
in the last year, has deliberately chosen force 
and fraud as the means of perpetuating its rule. 
{ts leaders are, politically speaking, sagacious 
men; and as far as success goes, and with the 
way in which our Government is carried on, it 
is by no means certain that they have not made 
a wise choice, 


The last Contemporary Review contains a 
striking article, by M. Gabriel Monod, on 
“French Affairs,” in which he says: ‘‘ The 
history of the last two years has made it abun- 
dantly plain that the masses of the people are 
not to be satisfied with purely anonymous gov- 
ernment, The State must be symbolized for 
them under the form of some man whom they 
can love, admire, and applaud.” That is just 
as true of the United States as of France. 

It may be doubted whether the Republicans 
have not gained more by putting forward a 
strong personality like Mr. Reed, than they 
have lost by the irregular methods he has 
adopted. A few thousands may read with in- 
dignation X. M.C.’s article. Hundreds of thou- 
sands, not to say millions, wholly unable to ap- 
preciate the constitutional argument, will be 
delighted at the appearance cf an individual 
who, by sheer force of will, can make business 
in Congress move along. 

The position of the Speaker in general is an 
illustration of the necessity of some leader in 
such a body as the House. The committees, 
which are its working machinery, must be 
created, and if by election, the process would 
be much more cumbrous, and much less cer- 
tain to produce a purely partisan  esult. 
Hence the power of appointment was given to 
the Speaker, making bim, instezd of an impar- 
tial presiding officer, at once the most power- 
ful man in the Government and the blirdest 
tool of party, with almost complete freedim 
from responsibility. Mr, Reed’s course this 
winter is only one more step in the continuous 
development of as dangerous a one-man power 
as could easily be imagined. 

If Congress must have leaders, who ought 
they to be? Why, the Cabinet officers, who 
alone represent, through the President, the 
whole nation, and who are intrusted with exe- 
cutive work which just as much includes the 
conduct of business in Congress as the adminis- 
tration of the Post-office or the Mint. If this 
was the condition of things, such action as Mr. 
Reed’s this winter would be wholly impossible, 
tirst, because the Speaker would held the 
splendid position of the corresponding officer 
in the British House of Commons, or, for that 
matter, of the moderator in a New England 


town meeting—that of an impartial me- 
diator, knowing no party, and equally 
respected by both sides; and_ secondly, 


because, while the party majority now tends 
constantly more and more to uphold its elected 
Speaker in the most outrageous usurpations, 
including the gagging of the minority, both 
sides would be always ready to join in resisting 
encroachment by the Executive. In fact, their 
combined hostility from the very start would 
be almost irresistible, were it not that, as the 
conflict would be carried on in full view of the 
public, a cabinet of competent men would, so 
long as they were careful to keep right on their 
side, have a compensating advantage in the 
simple but powerful element of personality. 
G. B, 


Boston, July 19, 1890, 
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Notes. 


Toe Baker & Taylor Co. publish immediately 
‘Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson,’ by 
Charles J. Woodbury, with a hitherto unpub- 
lished portrait. 

Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, bave in 
press ‘ Abraham Lincoln’s Pen and Voice,’ an 
indexed compilation by C. M. Van Buren; and 
‘The Antiquities of Tennessee and the Adja- 
cent States,’ by Gates P. Thruston. 

D. Appleton & Co. have nearly ready ‘ Ex- 
patriation,’ a novel and a study of Angloma- 
nia. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will addto their 
series of German texts ‘Selections from 
Heine’s Poems,’ edited by Prof. Horatio 8. 
White of Cornell. 

Mr. W. J. Loftie, the learned historian of 
London, and the author of an elaborate work 
on the parish of Kensington, is preparing 
‘London City: its Streets, Traffic, 
Buildings, History,’ which will ccntain some 
two hundred and fifty illustrations from draw- 
ings by Mr. W. Luker, jr. It will be publish- 
ed by Field & Tuer. 

A Centenary Lexical Concordance to the 
Poems of Shelley that will rival in bulk 
Schmidt’s ‘ Shakspere Lexicon,’ is to be pub- 
lished by Bernard Quaritch on Aug. 4, 1802. 

From the Clarendon Press (New York: Mac- 
millan) has now issued the third and last 
volume of the fourth edition of G. F. Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Handbook of Descriptive and Practical 
Astronomy.’ We have already characterized 
this the most extended treatise of a general 
nature in the English language. The third 
volums, ‘‘The Starry Heavens,” runs some- 
what thin in comparison with the foregoing, 
as if the author had tired of his labor. It is 
largely occupied with a great variety of cata- 





People, 


logues of stars and other celestial objects, and 
there is an index to the entire work. 

Mr. Edward A. Samuels’s ‘ With Fly-rod and 
Camera’ (Forest and Stream Publishing Co.) 
is an illustrated account of the experiences of 
the writer in angling for salmon, sea-trout, 
and winninish in various streams of Canada 
and Maine. The illustrations are, as the title 
indicates, photographic, and, besides the very 
grave though common defect of being in mos! 
instances unrelatel to the adjacent text, are 
many of them so poorly taken as to make one 
think that Mr. Samuels either did not know 
what he should, or did not care what he did, 
putin his book. The text is interesting and 
well written, consisting almost entirely of per- 
sonal reminiscences salmon and 
trout rivers. The so-called land-locked salmon, 
variously known es the Schoodie or Sebago 
salmon and winninisb, is the subject of parts 
of several chapters, and much useful as well as 
pleasing information is given concerning him. 
We can recommend the book as good reading 
for any lover of angling. 

‘The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices,’ 
written by Dickens and Wilkie Collins in col- 
laboration, and published in Household Words 
as a holiday number, has not hitherto been re- 
printed. It is now published in a volume with 
‘No Thoroughfare’ and ‘ The Perils of Certain 
English Prisoners,’ both having the same dou- 
ble authorship, and both being now reprinted 
for the first time in full. 

Psychical influences, long recognized in the 
causation and the cure of disease, are receiv- 
ing a new impulse under the collective name 
of hypnotism, to which increasing attention 
has been paid in the last ten or fifteen years. 
The charlatanry of Mesmer brought disrepute 


of various 
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the phrase ‘‘ animal magnetism” became equi- 
valent to an expression of quackery. But 
the scientific investigation of Braid (1842), and 
the numerous surgical operations of Esdaile 
(cirea 1850) this induced anwsthesia, 
were preludes, although With long intervals, 
to the studies and practice of Liébault, Char- 
cot, Bernheim, and Florel. At this time hyp- 
notism is an assured fact, with marked powers 


under 


for good over a wide range, and with danger- 
ous possibilities for evil in morals as well as 
in health. 
explained in ‘Hypnotism, by Fredrik Bjorn 
strom, M.D., translated from the second 
Swedish edition by Baron Nils Posse, M.G 
(New York : The Humboldt Publishing Co 
‘Cradle and Nursery,’ by Mrs. Herrick (Har- 
pers) is a prose proverbial philosophy of in- 
fancy reprinted from Harpers Bazar. Be 
cause it strains no one’s receptivity, itis proba- 


Both foci of this ellipse are clearly 


bly popular, and as it is true it is commend- 
able. Mrs. Dacre Craven’s ‘Guide to District 
Nurses ’ (Macmillan) is a little book full of con 
cise and clear advice for the care of the sick poor 


of crowded cities, and particularly admirable in 


not requiring special appliances nor contem 
plating impossibilities. ‘A Manual of Nurs 
ing,’ by Laurence Humphry, M.B., ete. (Phila 


delphia: Blakiston), is bald and pedantic, and 
of no use for the object in view. 

One after the 
Paris Figaro are collecting their weekly ar 
M. Albert Wolff, M. Bergerat, M. F 
quier, M. Vitu, M. Blavet have put their jour- 


another the contributors to 


ticles, 


nalism into books as though it were literature 
Finally, M. Philippe Gille, who prepares what 


in the Figaro) for literary criticism, bas 
Bataille Littéraire 
New York: F. W. 


Christern), to contain the few lines of obvicus 


passes 
begun a series called ‘ La 


Paris: Victor-Havard; 


comment by which he bas been wont to piece 
together abundant extracts from the book o 
the week for the Saturday supplement of the 


Figaro. 

‘A Waif of the Plains, ‘A Yankee 
Court of King Arthur,’ and ‘ The Her.tage of 
Dedlow Marsh’ are the Jatest American t 
reprinted in the But 
Baron Tauchnitz still chooses to appeal t 


at tl 


VUOAS 


Tauchnitz series 


purely British audience, one might expect, 
‘French 


sides Mr. Hamerton’s papers on 


English,’ to see added to the series the 
and interesting ‘ French Traits’ of Mr. Bz 
nell, 

The editions by Dr. Ferdinand linnie 
well-known sociologist, of Hobbes’s ‘ 


moth ’ and * Elements of Law’ (Londen: Simp 
kin, Ma:shall & Co 


ed as very he!pful college text-books for in- 


, deserve t O98 recotmime 


struction in history and political science—the | 


former, a report by an eye-witness « 
War from 1640 to 1660; the latter 
derot 





said, **‘ C’est un livre A hi 





menter toute sa vie,” a most lucid exposition 
of the fundamental principles of H es's ph 
losophy. Both treatises appear here for U 


first time in such a 





demands of modern text 
The Pp 
niliar to us from Betti: 
Goethe's 
W abrheit,’ 


touch through the publicati 


icture of Goethe’ 





es and from 





own 


ived its final 
by Bernhard 


daughter-in- 


has only now rece 
Supban, of her letters to ber son, 
law, and grandson (* Schriften der Goethe- 
Geselischaft,’vol. iv One does not need to be 
initiated into the mysteries of that strange 
to 
light in this pure draught from the fountain of 
classic German literature; and it is to be 
hoped that a Sainte-Beuve ora Herman Grimm 


} 


science called ** Goethephil take de 





upon his facts as well as upon his theory, and 





will be inspired by it to give us the long look- 








recollections in ‘ Dichtung und | 








ed-for biography of 
self said, ike Caesar, 
cheerful faces at her court, and 


son owed a gift which she descril 


** Meine Gabe, die mir Gott gegeben hat, is 








eine lebendige Darstellung aller Dinge die in 
mein Wissen einschiagen, Grosses und Kleines 
Wahrheit und Marchen: so wi in einen 
Zirkel komme, wird alles f1 und heiter, weil 
ich erzahl 
There has recently appeared * Les Inset 
tions de Salmaneser IL, Hoi d Ass ‘ 
S24 B. c.,’ by A. Amiaud and V. 8 laris 
H. Welter The work ¢ sists a trans 
literation and translation of all the texts of 
the king, together with the \ssyria 
texts thus far known which have reference 
his reign. a Work Das a erabie 
value for the historical student, t h tewaus 
of its « mipieter and fre t fact ac ft 
Various portiot { the exits t ey to tl 
same period are placed ye r Append is 
a Valuable philol al cot iry, showing 
at times much acuteness a R alitv, and 
an index of proper names Ail Assy wists 
will no doubt regret the absence of an index ¢ 
the words of the text The text of ¢ lack 
Obelisk contains many w udings, a t 
in this regard as well asin the transia’ion, ex 
hibits a marke rdiVance er the recent 
work on the same subject of D Winckler 
and lPeiser As this is probably t ast work 
we shall see bearing the va Arthur 
Amiaud, we cannot let the portu vy " 
of expressing tbe foun t a ) 
ental scholars a su v : iris 
just one vear ag . ss a Vv t 
niv among Fre hs ars the entire 
school of scient Assyrian workers, which it 
Will take years 
In the t s er number } \ t 
editor, Mr. HH. 4 Lunper, begins a series of 
brief semi-humorouws, s at sketches 
illed “‘ Short Sixes: Stories t while 
tee Candie burns ey are t ¢ trated 
by Mr. C.J ay Of la M er’s 
enief contribut st Week elit av 
CusiV t torials on cur 
s ais n e gener a}- 
“J e Maca 
t ( er 1s Aunty, 
‘ 4 gr st 
rN the I.oval Geogra- 
s the ii aAcddress on 
grapuy bv the President, 
YT, and the report of Mr 
in Geography at Ox fi rd, 
ni nterest in this study at 
the | versity iw urses f tures were 
give e Histcrical and the Physical As 
pe s Creography he forn much 
more gely attended tha the latte: There 
8 ais a paper on the > non Islands, by Mr. 
¢ MW iford, wt pr pally devote i 
to nctes their discovery by the Spanish ex- 


lafia in 1567 * An excellent 





map accompanies the paper, showing the track 
of t Spanist and the names which 
they gave to the and places visited, 
The SA tfish ve ra} hical Vag ihe for 
July opens with Mr. Stanley's address to the 
Society This is followed by a paper descrip- 
tive of a voyage inland from Canton made 
some yeirs ago by Dr. W. G. Dickson. There 


an admirably clear political sketch-map 
of Equatorial Africa by the well-known carto- 
grapher Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, showing the 
new boundaries according to Lord Salisbury’s 


despatch of June 14, 1800. It is hardly neces- 


iS aiSO 


sary to say that it entirely ignores the Portu- 
guese claims to the “ Hinterland,” both that 
back of their possessions on the Mozambique 
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coast, as well as that rich country watered by 
the Kasai lying to the east of Angola. 

The second and last volume of that original 
publication, ‘Les Ports du Monde Entier’ 
(Paris: Librairie Scientifique et Econom‘que; 
New York: F, W. Christern), has been begun 
with fascicules 1 and 2, and starts off with 
America, leaving Asia, Africa, and Australia 
to follow later. Montreal is the first port to 
be described and illustrated, then Quebec, 
Halifax, St. John, Boston, New York, etc. 
There are some queer transformations of fa- 
miliar names, as Bunkerhill-Obelisk, Common- 
Park (Boxton Common), Brooklyn-Briicke (1), 
etc , and Franklin is wrested from his birth- 
piace in Milk Street, Boston, and made to lend 
an “historic interest” to Governor's Island. 
The work attempts to combine statistics with 
literary form and readubleness, 

Mr. William S. Baker has undertaken a 
much-needed itinerary of Gen. Washington 
during the War of Independence, or from 
June 15, 1775, to December 23, 1783. The first 
instalment appears in the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of Amerivan History for July. Apt cita- 
tion of authority for each stage makes the 
reading of this diary very pleasant and in- 
structive. 

Part Il. of the ‘ Handy Lists of Technical 
Literature,’ compiled by E. K. Kaferkorn and 
Paul Heise (Milwaukee, Wis : National Pub- 
lishing and Printing Co.) comes to us with the 
endorsement of Mr. Linderfelt, Librarian of 
the Milwaukee Public Library. It embraces 
military and naval science, navigation and 
ship-building in all forms, etc., and furnishes 
a supplementary list of non-technical books 
illustrating the life of soldier and sailor, and 
lists of pertinent periodicals. A Key to pub- 
lishere accompanies the List. 

A one-year’s course in the History and Prin- 
ciples of Education will be given at Clark Uni- 
versity from October, 1890, to June, 1891, by 
President Hall and Dr. Wm. H. Burnham, 
Docent in Education. The historical exposi- 
tion will deal respectively with antiquity, the 
middle ages, and the present time, and will be 
followed up by philosophical conclusions and 
practical applications, with American needs in 
view. 

The eleventh annual conference of the Ame- 
rican Library Association will be held at the 
Fabyan House, White Mountains, from Sep- 
tember 9 to 13, Library trustees are particu- 
larly invited to be present. 

The fourth International Black and White 
Exposition will be held in the Pavillon dela 
Ville de Paris (Champs-Elysées) from October 
1 to November 30. Pastels and water-colors 
will be included. President Carnot offers a prix 
@honneur, and the Director, M. E. Bernard, 
a travelling purse of 500 francs. M. Bernard’s 
address is 71 rue de La Condamine. 

The Harvard College Observatory gives notice 
that it is empowered by Miss C. W. Bruce to 
distribute $6,000 during the present year in aid 
of astronomical research, in sums not exceed- 
ing $500 each, asarule, Applications must be 
made tothe Director, Prof. E. C. Pickering, 
before October 1, and he will also be glad of 
suggestions as to the best mode of meeting 
the donor’s wishes. 


—A more striking case of maladministra- 
tion of public funds could hardly be found 
than that of which Mr. Edward Cummings 
tells the story in the July issue of the Harvard 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Mr. Cum- 
mings contributes a review of the history and 
promise of codperative production in France 
and England, and caps the narrative for the 
former country by an account of tke legacy 





which Benjamin Rampal left to the city of 
Paris in 1878 for the aid of codperative socie- 
ties. The legacy amounted in all to 1,500,000 
francs, and a first instalment of 400,000 francs 
became available in 1883, This large sum was 
loaned to forty-nf@e societies. The results, as 
gathered from an official statement of Decem- 
ber, 1889, are summarized thus : 

‘*There are fifteen societies still to be heard 

from whose time of repayment has not yet ex- 
pired, their joint loans amounting to 196,950 
francs. Three are actually behindhand—14,250 
francs; eighteen are either in process of liqui- 
dation, or have already dissolved aud disap- 
peared—132,250 francs; seven are bankrupt— 
89,900 francs; and six societies only, represent- 
ing the modest sum of 13,950 francs, have met 
their obligations. . The sums lost or com 
promised are nearly half the total loan of 447,200 
francs, a percentage of loss which is simply 
astonishing when it is remembered that 196,950 
francs are not yet due, and that the losses 
really represent an enormous proportion of the 
250,250 francs actually in question.” 
This discouraging outcome is not surprising 
when one reads of the attitude of the mu- 
nicipal officials towards the codperators, and, 
indeed, towards all aspirants in the ranks of 
“labor.” The codperative societies are cod- 
dled and encouraged; they are preferred in 
public contracts, and at the same time freed 
from the guarantees usually required of pub- 
lic contractors; in the official report they are 
excused for failure because of ‘‘ the redoubled 
energy of competing houses” and ‘the dis- 
trust of their customers.” The report states 
that the loans were made to societies selected 
on the grounds of ‘‘ their constitutions already 
tried, their interior organization, and the pro- 
fessional merit of their members”; but it is 
obvious that in fact they were made indis- 
criminately and almost eagerly to the first ap- 
plicants for the spoils, Conditions of this sort 
are not likely to bryng out the moral fibre in- 
dispensable for a successful codperation, and 
the Rampal legacy so far has only added to the 
long list of codperative failures, 


—‘Zur Gutturalfrage im Gotischen’ (Boston, 
1889) is a doctor’s dissertation of ninety pages 
presented to the Faculty of the University of 
Zurich by Miss Helen L. Webster of Boston. 
The dissertation is a purely scientific contribu- 
tion to the bistory of the labialization of the 
guttural, concerning which there is among 
philologists a diversity of opinion. Grassmann, 
in 1860, opened the discussion with the assump- 
tion that the process of labialization was al- 
ready present in the original language, and 
that the absence of the labial affection in the 
different Indo-Germanic languages is to be ex- 
plained by a subsequent disappearance. Miss 
Webster considers the question solely from the 
standpoint of Gothic. She shows that if the 
labial affection is absent in the other labial- 
ized languages, it is also absent in Gothic; and 
that it enters in Gothic not only not initially, 
but in no part of the word before conso- 
nants. Comprehensively stated, the result 
arrived at is, that Gothic ‘‘ has retained 
unchanged almost without exception, as re- 
gards this question, the phonetic condition 
existent in preceding Germanic.” To establish 
this point it has been necessary to determine 
the character of the guttural wherever it oc- 
curs in the whole Gothic vocabulary, and to 
distinguish whether the presence or absence of 
the labial affection is, or is not, dependent up- 
on s;ecific laws. The whole historical ety- 
mology of the words, so far as it is known, is, 
accordingly, given with the use of complete 
subsidia, The dissertation is a thoroughly 
scholarly and conclusive treatise upon the spe- 
cial point selected, and well merits for itself 
the summa cum laude with whieh the doctor’s 





degree was bestowed upon its author. Since 
her return, Miss Webster has delivered a 
course of five lectures on the ‘‘ Study of Phi- 
lology ” at Barnard College. More recently, 
she has been called to Wellesley College to fill 
in that institution the new chair of Compara- 
tive Philology. 


—M. Kayserling, so well known for his re- 
searches into the history of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, bas laid this department of 
study under a new obligation by the produc- 
tion of a ‘ Biblioteca Espafiola-Portuguesa-Ju- 
daica’ (Strassburg: K. J. Tiiibner). This hand- 
some volume consists of an introduction on the 
literature of the Spanish Jews, the bibliogra- 
phy (including a large number of MS. works), 
a list of Jewish-Spanish journals (among them 
we notice one in the City of Mexico founded 
last year), Spanish writings against the Jews, a 
collection of the proverbs of the Spanish Jews, 
and three carefuliy prepared indices. When 
Spain was conquered from the Saracens, the 
Jews of the country,and especially of Castile and 
Aragon, rapidly replaced the Arabic with the 
Spanish language. It is said that a Spanish 
translation of the book of Esther was made in 
the thirteenth century; by order of Aiphonso 
X., three Jewish scholars translated some works 
on astrology from Arabic into the vernacular. 
From that time until their expulsion in 1492, 
the Jews of Spain produced works of perma- 
nent literary value and scientilic interest, 
With the expulsion they settled in many 
places—Constantinople, Egypt, Italy, Ruma- 
nia, Amsterdam, London—and for centuries 
continued to use, to some dezree at least, the 
Spanish language. In northern Africa the 
Jews have preserved the Spanish of the fif- 
teenth century; and they developed, probably 
before the expulsion, a dialect called Ladino, 
which has much interest for Romance philolo- 
gists. 


—M. Berthelot, the Perpetual Secretary of the 
French Academy of Sciences, has just publish- 
ed, through the house of M. Alcan, a new 
work, of which the title is ‘La Révolution 
Chimique: Lavoisier.’ It appears from M. 
Berthelot’s preface, which is printed in the 
Temps of June 12, that the biographers of La- 
voisier have been singularly tardy and belated 
in their work. No account of his life has ever, 
for instance, been read before the Institute. 
M. Dumas, who was for many years at the 
head of French chemistry, and who was a fer- 
vent admirer of Lavoisier, undertook early in 
life a biography of him, and the editorship of 
the official edition of his complete works, But 
beyond some few enthusiastic pages in his 
‘Legons de Philosophie Chimique,’ which be- 
sides are ‘‘more eloquent, perhaps, than ex- 
act,” he did not, so far as writing the biogra- 
phy went, realize his intentions, It was not 
till 1888 that the documents relating to the life 
of Lavoisier were collected by M. Grimaud 
and published by Féix Alcan. M. Berthelot 
gives much praise to Grimaud’s book, but says 
that it is essentially biographical, and so de- 
votes bui little space to the methodical expesi- 
tion of Lavoisier’s discoveries and to critical 
appreciation of their value, This lack he un- 
dertakes to supply in his own book. One fea- 
ture of M. Berthelot’s volume cannot fail to be 
of considerable interest. Lavoisier, left behind 
him thirteen volumes of laboratory notes, run- 
ning in date from February 20, 1782, to Octo- 
ber 23, 1788. They have never been publish- 
ed, but have been kept in the archives of the 
Academy. They contain records more or less 
complete of the manifold labors and researches 
of their author during those active years. 
Sometimes they are minute and precise, some- 
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times mere hints and jottings. Of course, no 
new discoveries of great value will be found in 
them, for Lavoisier published his discoveries in 
his lifetime; but they will show very clearly 
his methods of work, the attempts that failed 
as well as those that succeeded, the growth of 
his discoveries from their first faint conception 
in his mind till they came tofull birth. These 
registers M. Berthelot has carefully gone 
through, and he gives a methodical analysis of 
them, transcribing also in full ali the passages 
wherein Lavoisier records his personal feelings 
and thoughts and impressions. This part of 
his book will be, in fact, a history of Lavoi- 
sier’s mind—the psychology of a savant. 


—We have our share in the widespread re- 
gret caused by the death in Venice, on July 16, 
of Eugene Schuyler, Consul-General of the 
United States at Cairo. Mr. Schuyler began 
to write for the Nation with its ninth number, 
and our issue of last week contained a brief 
contribution from his pen, in the letter accom- 
panying which he spoke of his impaired bealth, 
though by no means discouragingly. From 
1865 to 1890 he amid all his changes 
of residence and with occasional silences, a 
member of the Nation’s staff, the sum of his 
writing being very considerable. In 1888 and 
1889 his activity redoubled, and our readers can 
hardly have forgotten the striking series of 
letters from Italy on Dickens in Genoa, Mil- 
ton’s Leonora, Mrs. Browning, Shelley and 
Byron, Smollett, Samuel Rogers, Hawthorne, 
George Sand, Mme, de Genlis, Mme. de Staél, 
Canova, Carducci and Dante—to mention 
no others. His diplomatic career is re- 
flected in the articles and reviews furnished to 
the Nation during the quarter-century just 
elapsed, ‘* The Progress of Russia in Asia” is 
the title of one printed in No, 42, not long 
before he was made Consul at Moscow, a post 
from which he soon advanced to be Secretary 
of Legation at St. Petersburg. There he im- 
proved his opportunities to delve among the 
imperial archives for a Life of Peter the 
Great; and, having presently a chance to 
travel in Central Asia where now the Czar 
holds undisputed sway, he produced two 
volumes on Turkistan, which are his most im- 
portant work, and which at once made him an 
authority on that branch of the Eastern ques- 
tion most interesting to Englishmen. Sub- 
sequently he was transferred to Constantinople 
as Consul-General, and kis reports on the Bulga- 
rian massacres of 1876 aroused public senti- 
ment in England, led by Gladstone, to such 
a pitch that Beaconsfield’s Government was 
compelled to abstain from interfering on behalf 
of Turkey in the war of 1877-78. To this 
period belongs an article in tne Nation on tbe 
best works on the Eastern question, and an- 
other on Americans in Turkey. In 1878 he was 
transferre@ as Consul to Birmingham, and 
pullished in these columns an account of the 
nascent Birmingham caucus. His consul- 
generalship at Rome bore no fruit for the 
Nation, but that at Bucharest led him to write 
on the Rumanian language and fairy tales, 
His highest degree in the service was reached 
when be was arpointed Minister Resident and 
Consul-General to Servia, and Ru- 
mania. No other nation but our own would 
have dispensed with so experienced and apt a 
diplomat, but Mr. Schuyler was discarded, and 
given leisure to write his third signiticant work, 
on ‘ American Diplomacy and the Furtherance 
of Commerce’ (1876), which was made the pre- 
text for the Senate’s rejecting his nomination 
as Assistant Secretary to Mr. Blaine, under the 
present Administration, and its grudging him 
the appointment to Cairo in which, we think 


was, 


Greece, 








we may say, he sacrificed his health and his 


life. 


—Mr. Schuyler chose for his European resi- 
dence, while out of the service, Alassio on the 
Riviera, and it was clear that Italy suited him 
as well as any country in the world, reviving 
his literary interests and gratifying his tour- 
ist’s instinct, so that he followed in turn “ In 
the Footsteps of Dante,” and of those other 
eminent personages whose names have been 
cited above. His versatility was remarkable, 
his love of language perhaps ranking first, and 
being accompanied by musical taste and study 
and a fondness for botany. He was educated 
at Yale and Columbia for the bar, and it was 
the accident of the visit of a Russian frigate to 
this port which determined his lot in life. He 
had a very genial and companionable tem 
perament, and a great fund of anecdote, good- 
nature, and obligingness.s He had perbaps 
hardly the qualities of an historian, but he was 
an excellent observer and a diligent explorer, 
and it is noticeable what sympathy he showed 
in his newest surroundings. His translation of 
‘Fathers and Sons’ and of ‘ The Cossacks,’ to- 
gether with magazine articles on Turgenetff and 
Tolstoi, were among the earliest introductions 
of these great writers to the English-speaking 
public. In short, Mr. Schuyler’s life bad on 
the side both of letters and of world-politics a 
marked influence, and that, too, as a forerun 
ner. Mr. Schuyler was born at Ithaca, N. Y., 
on February 26, 1840, a son of the late George 
W. Schuyler. He married, somewhat late in 
life, a daughter of the late Gov. John A, King, 
and sister of the wife of the French statesman, 

M. Waddington. 


RECENT POETRY. 
SEVENTY-FIVE years ago, Goethe was already 
anxious lest the multiplicity of poets should 
drive poetry out of the world: 

** Wisse dass mir sehr missfalit 
Wenn so viele singen und reden 
Wer treibt die Dichtkunst aus der Welt 
Die Poeten |" 
The critic learns to bis cost that the tuneful 
brethren are still at it; and, instead of 
ing smaller and choicer, as they reasonably 
should, the poetic tomes grow thicker and 
heavier. New lands and zones are ransacked, 
and a volume of more than six hundred pages 
comes to us, entitled ‘ Australian Poets, 17S*- 
1818’ (Cassell), and edited by Mr. Douglass B 
W. Sladen, B.A., Oxon., B.A., LLB, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. (Like the Vicar of Wake- 
field, we love togive the whole name) Mr. 
Sladen says regretfully that, being editor, he 
‘can give notbing about himself but a sum- 
mary,” and follows with nearly of 
autobiography in small type, this being dupli- 
cated by a page and a half of biography of 
him at the beginning, stating essentially the 
same facts from another hand. The book it- 
self represents much labor, but not much dis- 
crimination ; and its chief beyond 
that of general human sympathy, lies in its 
giving us some added by Alfred 
Domett (Browning’s ‘“* Waring”), whose one 
strong Christmas hymn, ‘It was the calm and 
silent night,” stands strangely isolated among 
the pages of trash by men less gifted. Its 
dignity and music almost refute the theory that 


grow- 


a page 


interest, 


poems 


a poet should cultivate local coloring, since all 
Domett’s other poems, as here collected, possess 
that attribute, and vet are al! incomparabiy in- 
ferior to the “Hymn.” Henry Kendall, on 
the other hand, is at his best in local coloring, 
and bas some really noble descriptive pas-ages, 
although we cannot but think him cverrated 
by his editor. None of these poets seem to 





have made so much out of Australia, however, 
assome of the minor Irish poets 
for instance—have made 


Callanan, 
out of Ireland; and 
Pringle wrote many years ago, in South Afri- 
** Desert Ride” 


ca, ¢ which far surpassed any 


similar description in thisvolume, The fairest 
comparison would be, perhaps, between chis 
Australian collect.on and the volume just pub 
lished by the Western Association of [Ameri 
can} Writers; and the result is unquestionably 
in favor of Australia. 

There is an endless interest in the problem of 
the transplantation of fame, especially across 
An American fame ts easily 
the 


indeed, it is 


the ocean. 
planted to 
local 


{rans 


England by mere fact of 
residence ; 
Joaquin” 
land by the mere fact of novelty, 


imperfectly 


sometimes, as 


in * Miller's case, created in Eng 


and after 
wards 


very transplanted to tl 


poet’s own land. Then there is the more strik 
ing case of Lowell, who was known tn Eng 
land only as the author of the * Kiglow Pa 


pers,” and classed habituaily 


Ward and Josh Killings, until the mere ac 


dent of his residence in London as American 


Minister made known the thinker and the 
scholar. But in this country the fact of per 
sonal residence makes little difference, we 


know Englishmen through their books, if at 
all, and who can tell by what law of selec 
Of three men frequently named in English 
journals as possible candidates for the Poet 
Laureateship, Sir Edwin Arnold bas more rea 

ers in America than in his own country, while 


Alfred 


completely unknown; hardly a volume of 


Austin and Lewis Morris are almost 
been 
the 
‘The Works of Lewis Mor 
one 


theirs has ever reprinted, nor do the 
names appear in 
the thick volume, 


ris’ (L 


HeWspaper Oorr 


iwmans), looks in vain fo 


T 

H 
f 
ar 


this mystery, nor indeed is it 


‘ 


ulion j 
the vit } monularit t 
the origin of His pepularifty at 


clear what is 
home. Perbaps the best solution is i 
of his prevailing commonplacene-s Like the 
this « 


Helland in be bas the 


faculty of 


late Dr UNITY, 


saying better than otbers the things 
which the average man thinks ; and this, with 
a& generous and for he is not, 
hke Alfred Aust 


him a held upon 


hopeful spirit 
in, a Tory of the Torie —gives 
the pe ple. He goes among 
the dreadful sights of the London streets by 
night ; and while be does not, like a more gift 
ed poet of the same name, come cut a Secial- 
ist, he at 


sv mpathetic 


remains a high-minded and 


least 
man, who closes the story of a 
street outcast with the terse lines 

‘Only biind me in heart and brain 

Or ever I look on the like again P. 48 

Another point of interest in Lewis Morris 

is that he is not, like so many of the men now 
in London, a Scotchman, he is a 
In- 
deed, he gives us in “* David Gwyn” a Welsh 
ballad but a little more of fervor 
and dramatic power to take rauk with Brown 
ing’s ‘‘ Hervé Riel.” On the other band, he has 
that drawback of tastelessness and rudeness 
which marks so many Englishmen; imagine, 
for instance, a man's ending a strain of serious 
and even profound feeling with ao image to 
grotesque as that which closes the poem called 


* Drowned ™ : 


prominent 
Welshman, and proud of his traditions. 


that needs 


“ and. O Infin'te Cause! didst Thou, 
When thou mad’st this hapless child, 
Dowered with passions, flerce and wild, 
See her lie as she lies now ? 


* Filled with wild revolt and rage, 
Ali I feei i may not speak; 
Fate ao atrong and we so weak, 
Like rats in a cage--like rats in a es 
(er. 19.) 


A similar offensive grotesqueness is found in 
the very first line of Mr. Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt's ‘A New Pilgrimage, and Other Poems’ 
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(London: Kegan Paul; New York: Scribner & 
Welford), The book opens with the lines: 

** Care killed a cat, and I have cares at home 
Which vex me nightly and disturb my bed.”’ 
Inasmuch as the most important part of the 
book consists of sonnets, and he tells us in his 
preface that ‘* Next to the last, the first line of 
each sonnet is the most important,” we may 
assume that this image of the wailing cat is in 
his mind almost the high-water mark of poetry. 
Mr. Blunt is nothing if not whimsical, and de- 
votes himself as eagerly to overthrowing the 
Petrarchan model of the sonnet as others now 
labor to exclude all other types; nor is he 
haunted by any doubts of his own ability to il- 
lustrate his own propositions, for he says of 
himself; ‘‘ He is far from saying that the octave 
is not more perfect without it [a third rhyme], 
but he has found by experience that many a 
good sonnet cannot be written except with this 
indulgence” (p. xi). The italics are our own, 
and we should pronounce that man happy who 
had found “by experience” the art of writing 

many good sonnets on any plan conceivable, 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
publishers have done him a real service in is- 
suing an edition of his ‘ Poems’ (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). The freshest and daintiest con- 
fectionery only serves as mockery of a genuine 
meal, and the more one sees of it beyond a cer- 
tain point, the worse. A single poem by Aus- 
tin Dobson, found in a newspaper corner, is 
delightful, and two or three might safely be 
carried in one’s pocket, and administered with- 
out fear to admiring audiences; but a volume 
of them gives satiety, and two volumes an in- 
conceivable surfeit. The very daring of his 
fancies, the absolute neatness and precision of 
his rbymes—where was there ever such a tour 
de force, tor instance, in respect of rkymes, as 
in his ** Molly Trefusis ” ?—these awaken at 
last not merely a sense of fatigue, but even a 
slight resentment, as when a man tries us with 
too many puns. And when we find him, just 
once in all these 500 pages, rising to the 
dignity of real emotion—in the oft-quoted 
** Once at the Angelus ”—it makes the reader 
feel that the best thing in the book after all is 
the modest preliminary self-estimate, ** Ma- 
jores majora canent.” Alas, his motto has 
hardly been heeded, and it is the minores and 
minora following profusely in the wake of 
Mr. Dobson from whom English literature has 
had most to suffer. 

Turning to recent American volumes, we 
have before now expressed with some frankness 
our opinion as to the exceedingly crude and 
imitative poetry of Mr. Madison Julius Cawein, 
to whom Mr. Howells has been so injudicious a 
friend. We have in ‘Lyrics and Idyls’ 
(Louisville, Ky.: John P, Morton & Co.) the 
same wearisome alternation of Poe and Swin- 
burne asin bis former volumes ; he unearths 
dead Gloramone from the tomb, with the one, 
and borrows ‘‘hard kisses” and alliterative 
cadences from the other. One sole sign of pro- 
gress is visible, that the author has added 
another and a better model to his list, and is 
now Browningesque in addition to his previous 
predilections. If Bayard Taylor or some clever 
author of imitative verse had undertaken to 
reproduce Browning’s *“ The Laboratory,” he 
could hardly have hit it off more completely 
than Mr. Cawein bas done it in ‘‘ His First 
Mistress—Reign of Louis X1V.” The measure 
is the same, the compounder of subtle poisons, 
the glass mask, and all the rest of the proper- 
ties; only that Browning’s conspirator ends, 
‘*Next moment J dance at the King’s,” and 
Cawein’s, ‘‘ Now away to the royal levee.” If 
the only aim for an American author is to se- 


le a 


Eosry 





lect some older poet and serve him up with the 


Ne Ral et 


admixture of a large dilution of aqua fortis, 
Mr. Cawein has well chosen hiscareer. In any 
other point of view he has missed it, and all, 
perhaps—since he unquestionably has talent— 
for want of a little wholesome repression at 
the outset. 

A complete edition of the ‘ Poems’ of Har- 
riet McEwen Kimball (A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co.) will be welcomed by the many readers 
whom the devout and modest writer has won. 
They will seem over-evangelical, perhaps, to 
those less steeped in technically Christian tra- 
ditions, and there is a certain incongruity ina 
dedication ‘‘To my Mother, the Holy Catholic 
Church,” preceded by a prelude addressed to 
John Greenleaf Whittier; but such combina- 
tions are now not infrequent, and the book 
may be freely commended for what it gives. 
We would gladly say as much, if we honestly 
could, for ‘The New Pandora: A Drama,’ by 
Harriet H. Robinson (Putnams). It is men- 
tioned in some newspapers as an ‘‘ epoch-mak- 
ing ” book, but we should rather call it epoch- 
made, and only a rather over-ambitious ex- 
pression of the thoughts and aims of the pe- 
riod. It is, however, unexceptionable in tone 
and allusion, and is therefore altozether more 
pleasing than such works of the feminine- 
fleshly school as ‘The Fallen Pillar Saint, and 
Other Poems,’ by Susie M. Best (Dillingham), 
in which ‘‘ red, wet lips” and ** smooth, lithe 
limbs” are constantly forced upon our atten- 
tion, here and there tagged with the moral 
that all this is vanity, as thus: 

“The emollient sweet of a lingering kiss 

Has no power to charge the heart with bliss 
When Cloyment deadens delight, I eee“ 32.) 
We should say that Cloyment must ensue 
quite rapidly on such delight as these ver:es 
give. But it must be owned that worse re- 
mains behind when we are told,in a circular by 
the publishers of ‘Cleopatra, by J. C. J.’ 
(San Francisco: Esncroft), that the first part 
of this poem was ‘‘ written on a wager that the 
author [as a woman] could not treat the sub- 
ject with the necessary warmth and color.” 
This is certainly bidding pretty low, as regards 
both author and publisher, but the wager was 
clearly won, and the fact that the poems— 
whick are quite worthless except in the direc- 
tion here adroitly intimated — have reached 
their third edition, seems to imply that the au- 
thor knew her San Francisco pretty well. But 
is not all this a curious subject of contempla- 
tion for the many who have hoped to see litera- 
ture purified by feminine influence ? When a 
mere man, like Algernon Sydney Logan, takes 
‘* Messalina” as a subject for a tragedy in 
five acts (Philadelphia: Lippincott), he has a 
theme far more repulsive than any treated by 
either of these ladies, and yet handles it in a 
much purer spirit. It would be a curious out- 
come of the present tendency if it should ulti- 
mately be necessary to debar carefully reared 
young ladies from all books written by their 
own sex, and limit them strictly to a literature 
supplied by men. 

In ‘Poems’ by John Hay (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) the well-known ‘‘ Pike County Ballads” 
are put first, as if presenting their author’s 
claim to eminence. It is already evident that 
he must have some higher claim, if any ; they 
floated into popularity on the wane of Bret 
Harte, and must follow bisebb. Indeed, they 
are coarser in texture than his, and now seem 
even less genuine. Against them may fairly 
be set, by way of protest, the Deacon Brown, 
who is quite as fitly celebrated by Charles 
Henry Webb (John Paul), in ‘ Vagrom Verse’ 
(Boston; TVicknor & Co,), who says of his 
hero: 








“Ef he’d been a high-toned gambolier 

Or the rough of a minin’ camp, 

With a bushel of sin in his kerricter, 
An’ atouch of Sairey Gamp; 

Or an injineer or an injin thar— 
Any kind of a rum-histin’ lout, 

P’raps he’d a done some pret'y big thing 
Fur me to be splurgin’ about.”’ on 

(P. 23.) 























































But, as it was, Deacon Brown simply plodded 
onin ‘‘a good square way” till he was killed 
at Gettysburg. And so in regard to Mr, Hay, 
it is when he forsakes dialect and accepts the 
standards of civilization that he is strongest; 
as in his “‘ Triumph of Order,” and in this his 
one really profound and thoughtful poem: 
THE STIRRUP CUP. 

My short and happy day is done, 

The long and dreary uight comes on: 

And at my door the Pale Horse stands 

To carry me to unknown lands. 

His whinny shrill, his pawing hoof, 

Sound dreadful as a gathering storm; 

And I must leave this sheltering roof 

And joys of life so soft and warm. 

Tender and warm the joys of life— 

Good friends, the faithful and the true; 

My rosy children and my wife, 

So sweet to kiss, so fair to view, 

So sweet to kiss, so fair to view— 

The night comes down. the lights burn blue; 

And at my door the Pale Horse stands 

To bear me forth to unknown lands. 

(P. 124.) 

Several good volumes of selected verse have 
recently appeared. Mr. A. H. Bullen still con- 
tinues his welcome explorations of the re- 
sources, seemingly inexhaustible, of the Eliza- 
betban literature, and gives us ‘ Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical, from Romances and Prose-Tracts of 
the Elizabethan Age: with Chosen Poems of 
Nicholas Breton’ (London: Nimmo). The selec- 
tion and eliting are admirable, as is custom- 
ary with Mr. Bullen; and the book gives a re- 
newed sense of the wealth and poetic range of 
that extraordinary period. In ‘Songsof Fairy 
Land,’ compiled by Edward T. Mason (Put- 
nams), we have a remarkably attractive selec- 
tion of poems on the theme indicated, includ- 
ing, we are glad to say, Hood’s thoughtful and 
beautiful ‘‘ Plea of the Midsummer Fairies.” 

Mr. George Johnston, whose ‘ Poets and 
Poetry of Cecil County, Maryland,’ was once 
commended in these columns, has now followed 
it up by a similar work on ‘The Poets and 
Poetry of Chester County, Pennsylvania’ (Lip- 
pincott). Mr. Johnston is a literary delver so 
honest and industrious that it seems as if he 
might go into any newly settled county of 
South Dakota and turn up a nest of poets un- 
der every wayside stone. In Chester County 
he has found it easy enough, and he might 
almost have labelled his book ‘ Flora Cestrica,’ 
after a similar work done in the department of 
natural history many years ago. His most 
notable authors are Bayard Taylor and Thomas 
Buchanan Read, but he has given minute 
biographies, with specimens, of more than 
eighty versifiers; and there is a pleasant Qua- 
ker flavor prevailing through the volume, 
Another volume which has the merit of a local 
coloring is ‘Songs of Syracuse, and Other 
Poems,’ by William Burt Harlow (Syracuse, 
N. Y.: W. B. Harlow). ‘ Bluebird Notes,’ by 
Ira Billman (Funk & Wagnalls), has also a 
little out-door atmosphere, though scarcely 
enough to flavor so large a book. 

‘Poems of the Turf, and Other Ballads,’ by 
Em. Peirce (Buffalo, N. Y.: The Wenborne- 
Sumner Co,), show nothing of the demoraliza- 
tion supposed to attend that ‘‘ profligate ani- 
mal” the horse, but they also show little of the 
poetic interest associated with him. The pub- 
lishers of ‘ Helen,’ by Campbell Waldo White 
(Chicago: Dibble), announce it as being ‘‘ the 
American Lucile.” But the first mortgage on 
the English work here mentioned was taken 
long ago by the author of ‘Geraldine,’ and it 
seems a pity that three poor books sbould be 
built upon the same model, ‘ Young Kon_ 
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kaput, the King of Utes, a Legend of Twin 
Lakes, and Occasional Poems,’ by Prof. Thomas 
Nelson Haskell of Colorado College (Denver: 
Collier & Cleveland), has a motive so generous 
that the reader readily ignores some grotesque- 
ness in detail, and an evident absence of the 
sense of humor. 

There are two really encouraging volumes in 
the latest American poetry. One of these is 
‘In the Garden of Dreams; Lyrics and Son- 
nets,’ by Louise Chandler Moulton (Boston: 
Roberts Bros.); and it is encouraging because 
it shows a distinct advance in imagination, 
depth of feeling, and artistic execution, with a 
diminution of that over-sensibility which bas 
threatened, in times past, to obscure this au- 
thor’s power. The other is ‘The North Shore 
Watch,’ by George E. Woodberry, a book 
which, while censured in some quarters as 
too cold and academic, has yet been accept- 
ed by many gratified readers as being full 
of promise. The influence of Matthew Arnold 
and Lowell is just as distinctly seen in it as 
are those of very different exemplars in Mr. 
Cawein’s verse, but in a form how dilfer- 
ent! There is no direct and flagrant copying, 
nothing second-hand or enfeebling. As is apt 
to be the case with first volumes, the longer 
poems afford less sure indication of permanent 
acceptance than the shorter; but it may be 
safely said that the two sonnets written at 
Gibraltar have had but few equals in recent 
American or English literature, and are of 
themselves sufficient to make a reputation: 


AT GIBRALTAR, 
L 
England, I stand on thy imperial ground 
Not all astranger; as thy bugles blow, 
1 feel within my blood old battles flow— 
The blood whose anctent founts in thee are found, 
Still surging dark against the Christian bound 
Wide Islam presses; well its peoples know 
Thy heights that watch them wandering below; 
I think how Lucknow heard their gathering sound, 
I turn, and meet the cruel, turbaned face. 
England, ‘tis sweet to be so much thy son! 
I feel the conqueror in my blood and race; 
Last night Trafalgar awed me, and to-day 
Gibraltar wakened; hark, thy evening gun 
Startles the desert over Africa! 
Il. 
Thou art the rock of empire, set mid-seas 
Between the East and West, that Goa has built; 
Advance thy Roman borders where thou wilt, 
While run thy armies true with his decrees; 
Law, justice, liberty —great gifts are these; 
Watch that they spread where English biood is spilt, 
Lest, mixed and sullied with his country’s guilt, 
The soldier’s life-swream flow, and Heaven displease! 
Two swords there are: one naked, apt to smite, 
Thy blade of war; and, battle storied, one 
Rejoices in the sheath and hides from light. 
American I am; would wars were done! 
Now westward, look, my country bids good-night— 
Peace to the world from ports without a gun! 


PROCONSULSHIP UNDER THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE.—IL 


Thirty Years of Colonial Government: A Se- 
lection from the Despatches and Letters of 
the Right. Hon, Sir George F. Bowen. Ed- 
ited by Stanley Lane-Poole. 2 vols, Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 1890, 

THE three colonies which Sir George Bowen 

had hitherto governed all possessed representa- 

tive institutions and responsible government. 

In such the Crown has only a veto upon 

legislation, and the home Government has no 

control over any public officer except the Gov- 
ernor. The general principle by which the 

Governor of such a colony is to be guided was 

laid down by the Duke of Newcastle, when Sec- 

retary for the Colonies, to be, '* that when im- 

perial interests are concerned, be is to consider 

bimself the guardian of those interests, but in 





matters of purely local politics he is bound, ex- 
cept in extreme cases, to follow the advice of 
a ministry which appears to possess the confi- 
dence of the Legislature.” Mauritius and Hong 
Kong, to which the Governor next proceeded, 
were both governed as Crown colonies. In such 
colonies the Crown has the entire control of le- 
gislation, while the administration is carried on 
by public ofticers under the control of the home 
Government. 

From 1879 to 1883 Sir George Bowen gov- 
erned Mauritius’ That island, which Thiers 
called ‘‘ the fair Malta of the Indian Ocean,” 
is still very much of a French colony, although 
it is a British possession, With his knowledge 
of their language, and with his cosmopolitan 
character, the new Governor soon made him- 
self at home with tke islanders. He found, 
however, that as the Governor of a Crown 
colony he had at least three times more offi- 
cial work than as Governor of colonies like 
Victoria, Queensland, or New Zealand, where 
he was only a constitutional ruler. He then 
realized Louis XiV.’sdictum, L’ Ftat c'est moi 
** You Governors of English Crown colonies are 
almost the only despots left in the world, and 
you are noteven, as Voltaire said of Russia, 
tempered by regicide,” remarked Gambetta to 
Sir George Bowen when the latter stopped for 
a while in Paris on his return to England. 
During his short term as Governor, Sir George 
gave his attention to questions of public in- 
struction; a new labor code for the East Indian 
immigrants and their employers; the sanitary 
state and laws of the island; forest conserva- 
tion and culture; irrigation and public works 
generally, and to numerous other questions, 
While he put up a monument to the memory 
of Paul and Virginia, he raised one to himself 
by tbe establishment of a public library and 
colonial institute. 

The island of Hong Kong, which Sir George 
Bowen governed from 1583 to 1SS6, is the great 
entrepot for European commerce with China 
and Japan. While Mauritius bas suffered by 
the opening of the Suez Canal, Hong Kong has 
gained very much by the work of M. de Les- 
seps. From a pirates’ stronghold Hong Kong 
has been transformed into a first-rate mart of 
commerce in the less than fifty years that it 
has been in the possession of Great Britain, by 
cession from China, The results of Sir George 
Bowen’s rule in this colony were important. 
On his recommendation the Council was recon- 
structed so as to give the inhabitants a voice in 
the management of local affairs A repre 
sentative of the Chinese community, along 
with other unofticials, now took his seat at the 
board. Water supply, sanitation, and educa- 
tion were dealt with. The question of defence 
was urged upon all concerned, and, the colony 
being then free from debt, a loan of £200,000 
was raised for fortifications. Mindful as he 
was of local affairs, it was, however, in his 
imperial capacity as Consular-Lieutenant that 
Sir George Bowen's tenure of office was memo- 
radle. It was while be was Governor of Hong 
Kong that hostilities broke out between the 
French and Chinese, and that war between 
Great Britain and Russia had nearly broken 
out. During these times the British Governor 
showed himself a wise and most capabie, as 
well as patriotic, public servant. Had he lis- 
tened to some of the people with whom he was 
surrounded, he could net but have embroiled 
Great Britain with France, China, and Russia. 
He maintained British rights and British neu- 
trality, and at the same time preserved friend- 
ly relations with the belligerent Powers Gov- 
ernment House was made a friendly meeting- 
place for all comers. ibe Governor bimeelf 
describes if as ‘‘s neutral ground on which 








English, French, American, German, Russian, 
Italian, Chinese, and Japanese Ministers, ad- 
mirals, generals, and other high offic 
ing this port, frequently met, and so learned to 





rs, on visit- 





bein good humor with England, and, to some 
extent, with eachother.” No wonder that Lord 
Dufferin and other authorities congratulated 
the Governor upon the skill and tact with 





which he had preserved the peace of the world 
in that quarter. 

The handsome hospitalities extended to 
strangers at Government House, Hong Kong, 
were as handsomely acknowledged by the 
neighboring governments when Sir George 


Bowen gave them the opportunity of doing s 

The accounts which are given in the book of 
visits so paid are hghly interesting, for tt 

Governor saw things under every advantage 
His visit to Macao, as the guest of the Portu 
guese Governor, gives a glimpse of that 
blighted colony, which, nevertheless, sends a 
representative tothe Paruament at Lisbon. He 


had several interviews with Li Hung Chang, 
the Bismarck of China, and by him was enter 
tained at a splendid banquet. Prince Kur 
head of the Chinese Forei 








cuse himself for not asking Sir George to din 
ner, ** because the Princess, one of my consorts, 
died last night,” but he showed the British 
Governor the highest mark of Chinese respect 
by sending him a magnificent dinner of twelve 
courses, with two large ampA ’ st ke 
those of ancient Rome) of Chinese wine from 
the imperial cellars In Japan, t Governor 
was entertained asa guest of the State, in r 

cognition of the hospitality he had shown to 
Japanese officials when visiting Hong Kong 
Most interesting are some of the things Sir 
George Bowen has to tell us of the pe e whom 
he met. Thus, Li-Hung Chang told him that 
he was himself in favor of external pea and 
of the introduction of the railwav and the 
telegraph, but that the untry gentry and 
literati thwarted him in giving effect to his 
wishes. Sir George consoled the creat man bv 
remarking that the ‘“‘countrv gentry and 


literati’ of England, in the memory of men 
still living, were generally in favor of war with 
France and opposed to railways. In Japan Sir 
George Bowen found that some of the more ad- 
vanced politicians seriously propesed to pro 
claim Christianity as the religion of the State, 
not because they believed in it themselves, but 
because they thought thata “ heathen country 


would never be admitted into the full comity 


of nations”; such admission being, we are told, 
the ardent desire of every patriotic Japanese, 
On the 1%th of December, 18S), Sir (reorge 


Bowen left Hong Kong on leave of at 
On his way to England he visited the Viceroy 
of India, his friend Lord Dufferin. At the 
close of ISSO Sir George resigned the govern- 
ment of Hong Kong, and, although it was 
again offered to him on the sudden death of 
his successor, Sir George Strahan, he made up 
his mind to retire finally from public service, 
with a view to entering public life in England, 


sence, 


having some hope of a seat in Parliament. 
Had Sir George been a brewer, a railway di- 
rector, a country solicitor, or a landowner, he 
might have had some ground for hoping fora 
seat in the House of Commons. His career as 
an imperial statesman would, however, have 
but litle recommendation to constituencies 
whose representatives are elected upon ques- 
tions affecting the parish rather than the em- 
pire. Asa member for one of the universities, 
he may yet take his seat; but otherwise the 
ex-Governor must await the consummation of 
Imperial Federation, when he may make sure 
of becoming a Senator of the Empire. 

The British Government having decided to 
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give a more liberal form of government to the 
colony of Malta than that dependency had 
hitherto enjoyed, Sir George Bowen was ap- 
pointed, in 1887, one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners to visit Malta, and to report upon the 
electoral arrangements connected with the new 
Constitution. His knowledge of the Italian 
language now stood him in good stead. Hav- 
ing, among other matters, to report upon the 
mode of representation which should be ac- 
corded to the ancient nobility of the island, 
comprising twenty-eight families, the com- 
missioners were waited upon by a deputation 
of the nobles. At the head of the deputation 
was the ** Premier Noble,” a charming girl of 
twenty-one, with a title conferred upon her 
ancestor by the Spanish King of Sicily in 1350, 
and with a pedigree of a terrible length. The 
recommendations of the Commissioners with 
regard to the political arrangements of the fu- 
ture were approved by the Government, and 
thus closes the last official act which the editor 
of the papers records. 

To the official papers Mr. Lane-Poole has ap- 
pended an address upon the subject of Imperial 
Federation, which was delivered before the Roy- 
al Colonial Institute in London in 1886. The con- 
solidation of the British Empire seems to have 
early secured the sympathy of the ex-Governor, 
whose advocacy of the cause was solicited by 
the late Mr. W. E. Forster, himself one of its 
stanchest promoters, The question of Impe- 
rial Federation involves the union, in the first 
instance, of the outlying dependencies, as, in 
the case of the Dominion of Canada, has al- 
ready been accomplished, and, as it would 
seem, will shortly be done in the case of the 
Australasian group. The next stage is that of 
the union with one another and with the parent 
state, under Federal conditions, of the Colonial 
States, Regarding the British Empire as one 
great commercial enterprise, the project of Im- 
perial Federation is to raise the colonies from 
the position of dependents to the rank of part- 
ners in the concern. The colonies will be re- 
quired to put capital inte the business by bear- 
ing some share of the imperial burdens, and 
the parent State will share with them its pre- 
sent monopoly of the control of the affairs of 
the Empire. Something of the sort appears in- 
evitable in the face of the vigorous growth of 
the Canadian, Australasian, and South Afri- 
can communities, 

From beginning to end this book will be 
found of unflagging interest to those in any 
way concerned in affairs of state. Its pages 
reveal the practice of imperial sway on the 
justest and noblest principles. The corre- 
spondence is throughout that of men of the 
highest culture. The two volumes, with Wal- 
roud’s ‘Life of Lord Elgin,’ the admirable 
Governor of Jamaica, Canada, and India, suc- 
cessively, should form part of the outfit of 
every Governor appointed by Queen Victoria; 
and the reading of them by any American 
statesman of the present hour must excite 
salutary reflections on the woful lack of ad- 
ministrative training and ability in this 
Republic. 


Varieties and Synonyms of Surnames and 
Christian Names in Ireland. By Robert 
E. Matheson. Dublin: Thom & Co. 

THE foregoing book was published, as the title- 

page informs us, for the guidance of registration 

officers and the public in searching the indexes 
of births, deaths, and marriages, It contains 

a list of nearly 2,000 surnames occurring in 

Ireland, with their variations and equivalents 

in common use. As many of the equivalents 

are to all appearance totally distinct names, 











it has been thought convenient to add a list of 
the districts where the more noteworthy occur; 
and the whole is supplemented by an index of 
the names in alphabetical order, numbered 
agreeably to the principal list. Variations in 
Christian names are also made the subject of a 
short chapter, the utility of which will be evi- 
dent from one or two examples. Thus it ap- 
pears that ‘* Edie ” occurs as the name both of 
a man and a woman, in the former case being 
a shortened form of ‘‘ Adam.” So, again, when 
we find that the same name may be written in- 
differently Alicia and Elisha, still more when 
Bridget or Delia may be the appellation of a 
person with one Christian name, the diffi- 
culties which have been encountered by the 
compiler of the work become apparent. 

Although the nominal object of the publica- 
tion is to assist persons whose business de- 
mands the easy recognition of names in their 
various forms, the three short preliminary 
chapters, touching as they do on the origin 
and philosophy of the changes which names in 
Ireland have undergone, appear to indicate 
that the work is, if not a labor of love, at all 
events something more than a register for 
official convenience. These chapters are in 
some respects the most interesting part of the 
book, for they deal with not the least attrac- 
tive portion of the history of the loss to Ire- 
land of her national language and literature. 
It isa peculiar feature, both of the Irish lan- 
guage and name-lore, that we are enabled to 
contemplate in them the actual process of 
change which, in the case of other peoples, is 
more or less conjectural. We can see how 
name after name has been corrupted by alien 
speakers, or has become unintelligible or not 
respectable, until finally another has been sub- 
stituted. The change is of considerable an- 
tiquity, but it is probable that in former times 
it took place in both directions, according as the 
Celtic tongue, and therewith the Celtic nomen- 
clature, forsook or reconquered the districts of 
plantation. But within the last hundred years 
Irish has given ground with unparalleled rapid- 
ity, and no doubt the name changes in that 
time have been all one way. Not to be over- 
looked as a factor in the process is the disre- 
pute into which Gaelic names have sunk 
through the apathy of their possessors or the 
prejudice of the upper classes, For it is 
scarcely credible that the mere desire of find- 
ing an English substitute could have dictated 
such changes as that of ‘'Diarmuid” to 
** Jeremiah,” ‘‘ Murchadh” to ‘* Mortimer,” 
“‘Tadhg” to ‘‘ Timothy” or ‘‘ Thaddeus,” 

However, there can be little doubt that 
in many cases both caprice and accident have 
been at work in multiplying one name 
into many. A good instance is quoted by the 
author, of adistrict where the name ‘‘ Markey,” 
from [rish marcach, a horseman, has been 
replaced by the synonym “ Rhyder” in certain 
families, both names thereafter remaining in 
fashion. The familiar lrish word carraig, a 
rock, bas given birth to four different names, 
Carrick, Craig, Cregg, and Rock. Craig, it 
may be remarked, is Welsh for rock, borrowed 
by the Anglo Saxon. The names ‘ Phelan” 
and ** Whelan ” are so like each other that it 
seems scarcely necessary to explain that they 
are both from the Irish Ui-Faolain. A point 
has, however, been missed in the explanation 
given, for f before a in Irish bas a sound 
nearly the same as fw; consequently, when 
the f is sunk by aspiration, the sound wh is 
the natural residue. 

The few Gaelic words which are still the 
natural birthright of Irish-born ,ersons are 
represented in the synonyms ‘** White” and 
“ Bawn,” ‘ Black” and ‘ Duff” (dubh); 











“Waters” and ‘ Uiske”; ‘‘Smith” and 
“Gow”; ‘*Oaks” and ‘‘ Darragh.” Less well 
known are ‘‘ Sheedy ” (stoda), ‘‘ Silk,” ‘* Quil- 
lan” (cuileann), * Holly.” The common name 
‘* Whitehead” appears in its Irish form as 
‘*Canavan ;” Ceannbhan is the Gaelic word 
for ‘‘ Bogdown,” or white, cotton-like flower of 
the rush. 

Some of the equivalents are very puzzling. 
To those without experience even the more 
simple would present difficulties. Thus an 
Englishman would find it hard to see the con- 
nection between McCrory and Rogers. But 
strip the prefix from the former, the postfix 
from the latter, and we get the intelligible 
substitution of Roger for Ruaidhrigh or Rory. 
The transformation of Connor into Noher is 
easy to understand, bearing in mind the liabi- 
lity of initial c to degenerate into h. In the 
same way McCavish for Combes, and Mc- 
Tavish for Thompson, are instances of the ten- 
dency of m in an Irish mouth to become v. 
Keary for Carey, McGurl for McGarrell, and 
Rountree for Rowantree, are instances of Irish 
methods of pronunciation which no one with a 
pair of ears could fail to notice. 

We cannot forbear quoting as an example of 
the difficulties which beset the name-fancier 
one that has occurred in cur own experience. 
The name ‘* Footwengler,” which appears over 
a shop in one of the streets of Dublin, was for 
us an unsolved riddle till, passing down the 
Strand, London, by chance we saw a name 
which, while scarcely differing in sound, sup- 
plied a clue to the mystery. This name was 
‘* Furtwangler,” and the corruption affords a 
good illustration of the facilities for deception 
caused by the erroneous division of compound 
words, In the case of Irish names the clue is 
often to be scught, as Joyce has pointed out, in 
the traditional pronunciation preserved in the 
locality where the name occurs. 

It is somewhat ludicrous to reflect on the dif- 
ferent fate which has befallen the seemingly 
French termination, “ville.” This, in the 
names Woodville and Mandeville, is thought 
to mean the prince of darkness. But in Ire- 
land, in the name Melville, it signifies his 
principal antagonist; for Melville is the syno- 
nym of Mulvehill, and the formula for Mulve- 
hill is maol-mhicill, the slave or tonsured priest 
of St. Michael. The latter part of the name 
is correctly preserved in the more ordinary 
equivalent, ‘‘ Mitchell.” Interesting, also, are 
the two distinct synonyms, each with its own 
varieties, which we find for Johnson—McKeown 
and McShane. Eown (or, correctly, Eoin) is 
the Irish Scriptural equivalent of John, Shane, 
of course, owes its origin to the Gaeiic mispro- 
nunciation of English /j. 

Those interested in the variation of names 
through illiterate spelling or obscure pronun- 
ciation should consult the list itself, which con- 
tains numerous examples of modifications aris- 
ing from those sources, 





A History of Philosophy. By J. E. Erdmann, 
English translation edited by W. 8. Hough, 
Pk.M. 8 vols. Macmillan & Co, 1890. 


ErpMANn’s ‘ Grundriss der Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie’ has been for the last twenty-five years 
a standard handbook in Germany. Revised 
and enlarged again and again, it now, in the 
final form given it in 1878, offers a conspectus 
of human thought from the times of Thales to 
the present day. The learning shown in it is 
large, the arrangement orderly, the mental 
candor unusual, the point of view—that of 
Hegel—clear and frankly acknowledged, the 
style perspicuous and without affectation. 
These are excellences enough to make a book 
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of solidity and serviceableness. Erdmann’s is 
something more: it is a book of a certain 
distinction. Homely as it usually is, on every 
page we encounter not the dryasdust com- 
piler, but a freshly working mind, full of 
sympathies and beliefs, individual in its atti- 
tude, its processes, and its terms of expression. 
Strength and honesty of personality give a 
winning impress to large scholarship. 

‘*The open, I might almost say the innocent 
(unschuldigen) character of my book would 
have lost its physiognomy if I had copied 
from others without verification. Everything 
I have made an author say has always been 
found in him with my own eyes.” 


This is the spirit and method of the book. A 
hard-working man, of no great cleverness, tells 
what he himself has discovered. ‘‘ The grati- 
fying consciousness that I have not deviated 
from this singleness of view (i.e., that not 
chance and planlessness, but coherence, rules 
the history of philosophy) will be felt, if I mis- 
take not, by the attentive reader.” 

In a similarly individual fashion, the biblio- 
graphy makes no attempt at completeness. 
Titles are selected according toa‘ wholly sub- 
jective principle,” that of naming those books 
which have been of value to the author him- 
self. Humanity, frankness, and inclination to 
first-hand judgment stamp the entire work. 
In reading it one feels himself safe from the 
hands of the bookmaker. 

Yet Erdmann’s work has not the evenness of 
execution which the bookmaker is careful to 
secure. The parts are treated with widely dif- 
ferent degrees of thoroughness, The Greek 
and Roman period, having been already ex- 
haustively discussed by Zeller, is here con- 
densed into about one-third the number of 
pages which the medizval occupies. Indeed, 
it is scholasticism which is treated with the 
greatest fulness and affection. The three or 
four hundred pages devoted to it form the best 
part of Erdmann’s book, and perhaps the best 
compendious statement of the subject now ex- 
isting in English. Whether through distaste 
or through less ample knowledge, slighter fa- 
vor is shown to the English schools, especially 
the Sensational. A scant hundred pages suf- 
fices for them all. With Hegel, at the conclu- 
sion of the second volume, the history ends; 
but a third volume is added in the form of an 
appendix. Here are given accounts of recent 
German philosophy, accounts more fragmen- 
tary, but still valuable because not easily to 
be obtained elsewhere. An index of proper 
names concludes the whole, and each of the 
first two volumes is also supplied with its own 
special index. Indeed, each volume might 
well stand alone as an independent work. 

Among English books this translation of 
Erdmann will find a welcome place. It is 
not a philosophical dictionary like Ueberweg, 
nor a smart piece of newspaper writing like 
Lewes. It is not condensed beyond under- 
standing like Schwegler, nor distended beyond 
endurance like Maurice. The stamp of the 
facile lecturer is not upon it, as on Bowen's 
* Modern Philosophy,’ nor the awkwardness of 
the half-informed compiler, ason Bax’s ‘ Hand- 
book.’ No excellent history of philosophy has 
yet appeared in English. This cannot be call- 
ed excellent. There is no mark of genius about 
it. Seldomisit swiftly enlightening. Weber’s 
‘ Histoire de la Philosophie Européenne’ ex- 
cels it in skilful neatness of exposition; Win- 
delband’s ‘ Geschichte der Neueren Philoso- 
phie’ in weight, in breadth of view, and in 
power of compact statement; and of course 
Kuno Fischer’s ‘ Geschichte’ in scale and bril- 
liancy. But it is a good average book, with a 





patience, and learning everywhere commend 
him to our respect. Whether such a book may 
be profitably read from cover to cover, may 
be doubtful; but it certainly will piece togeth- 
er helpfully that acquaintance with indi- 
vidual philosophers which has been acquired 
elsewhere. The translators deserve the thanks 
of English readers for the success with which 
they have performed a very difficult task, 





Decorative Design: An Elementary Text- 
book of Principles and Practice. By Frank 
G. Jackson,Second Master in the Birmingham 


Municipal School of Art, London: Chap- 
man & Hall 
ACCORDING to the preface, this book is 


‘* based upon a course of lectures delivered at 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art,” 
and ‘ its object is to assist young students in 
their early decorative attempts by showing 
them the constructive origin of ornamenta- 
tion, and to place before them such guiding 
principles and orderly methods as are found 
to underlie all true decoration of every kind.” 
Judging from internal evidence, its object is 
to enable young students, with the least possi- 
ble study, to produce a merchantable article of 
design ; and its title should be ‘ A Mechanical 
Method of Designing Wall-paper.’ 

A few of the more obvious “ principles "— 
repetition, variety, contrast, symmetry, and 
radiation—are disposed of in the first chapter ; 
a bald account of the symbolic origin of cer- 
tain decorative forms occupies the first part of 
the second chapter; and then, with a sudden 
and irrelevant ** hence,” the ‘‘ practice” begins: 

‘Hence, let the student begin his practice 
by drawing a few lines, at equal distances 
apart, and others crossing them at right 
angles, producing square meshes; then empha- 
size certain portions, after the manner of the 
examples shown on Plate VII.; and be will, by 
exercising alittle ingenuity, having regard to 
contrast of line and varying quantity, be able 
to evolve various patterns, more or less pleas- 
ing.” 

Practically all the rest of the book is taken 
up with the development and enriching of the 
‘* patterns” thus ‘evolved’ by the exercise of 
‘*a little ingenuity.” The continuous diaper is 
almost the only form of crnament dealt with, 


stantly insisted on, all the higher forms of de 
coration being entirely ignored. In the same 
way, all natural forms of a higher order than 
plant-life are left out of the count, while color 
is nowhere mentioned between the two covers. 
Such a treatment is not ‘ elementary,” 
simply one-sided. On the other band, 
eminently ‘* practical,” and we have no deubt 
that Mr. Jackson’s pupils learn, in a remark 

ably short space of time, to produce a salable 
commodity. 

It isa vexed question whether or no design 
can be taught atall Mr. Jackson says: “If 
by the use of the term design, pure invention 
is meant, then undoubtedly it cannot be 
taught; it is an impossibility. But if, on 
the other hand, simple composition or arrange 
ment is implied, then it can be taught, for the 
laws that govern composition are capable of 
demonstration.” Perhaps so; but if composi- 
tion can be taught, itis not by such kinder- 
garten methods as these. Also, it would be 
well that the teacher should be a man who is 
himself capable of producing good design, and 
such a man, judging from the head and tail 
pieces which he bas furnished forthis book, as 
well as from the examples, Mr. Jackson is not. 
They are altogether empty and characterless, 

The only chapters of any interest are that on 
* brushwork,” in which the author attributes 


it is 


it ts 





human being behind it; one whose honesty, 


the origin of the Greek ‘* honey-suckle orna- 


| this habit 
and a rigidly mathematical symmetry is con- | 








~— 

‘é 
ment ” to a mere inventive arrangement of 
brush strokes rather than to a conventionalism 


of the lotos or any other plant form, and the 
final one on the development of the acanthus 


The style of the book is often slovenly and 


confused. 

The Salmon Fisher Ry Charles Hallock 
New York: Harris Publishing Co. IS% 

THE titles of the chapters t ‘ t 


book give an idea of its contents, ¢ ¢ rhe 
Distribution of the Salmon,” ** Life Histor 
the 


ing,” ete. The first and second chapters 


“Technology of 


Salmon,” g 


are the most valuable, and are certain!yv an 
addition to the slowly growing mass of inf 

mation about this mysterious fish, Mr \ kK 
says, in refutation of the commonty r ved 
opinion that the salmon of the t As 


never takes the fly, that in 


tably the Clackamas in Oregon, the fish rise 
freely, and that from one pool in this riv 
fourteen salmon have been taken by 

rod in a day. On page 19 he confirms a fact 
known but to few, that there is alate 
autuinn run of salmon which remains all w 
ter in the headwaters of various e suren 
tian tributaries his accounts f . 
kelts, so frequent many of tl vers 
which it is not reasonable to suppose 

the fish that ascerded ten to twelv he 
previous Two hundred of these fres 

tumnal fish were taken last winter with nets 
through the ice in the River S tl \ 
miles from its mouth. We cannot ag with 
Mr. Hallock’s belhef that the wi shares 
the habit of the sa n vis sea, t 
belief being based on the fact that n bserva 





tions have proved ¢ he s ere are 
many rivers accessible the sx ‘ we 
know positively that the trout re sins the 
year around, though in the same rivers there 
are migratory trout; and we fur x at 
in some rivers a portion of the trout grate, 
while others pass their lives without a smell of 
salt water. As regards the w i we 
think that the burden of proof rests s¢ 
who assert that they go to the sea, and until 


, 7 . ‘ = -* ‘ 4 
is established the statement that it 





exists cannot stand 
Mr. Hallock devotes cons able space to 
the questior ef salmon fee fresh water 





This would not be necessary in a bax 


for people who wre familiar with the sub- 
ject than 
here is that tt 


mthe 
nios 


are m< 
Americans, but the prevailing belief 
al for 


water, 


e salmon takes his last me 
several before fresh 


H 
of the mass of 


The 


entering 


w this belief can maintain itself in the face 


se 
evidence to the contrary 
fact that 


the stomachs of ascending salmon is 


is very 
strange. food is very seldom 
found in 
held t prove that they never feed, and that 
the fli 
the numerous baits they greedily take, are only 
ort. 
the power of long abstinence from food i 


“, artificial and natural, they rise to, and 


seized in sp That nature has given them 
n fresh 
water is, we think, undoubted, as well as that 
their appetites then become capricious and ir- 
reguiar. Mr. a con- 
tributor to thinks 
that salmon in fresh water are not only vora- 


Hallock quotes from 


the Fishing Gazette who 
cious, but omnivorous, and states that bait-fish- 
ing is becoming more and more in vogue in the 
Scotch salmon rivers, 

Regarding the quantity of food consumed by 
ascending fish, Mr. Hallock advances the theory 
that they feed on the sandworms, which exist 
in salmor rivers, and are not seen by reason of 
being nocturnal in their habits at other times 
lying concealed in burrows under stones on the 
bed of the rivers. These creatures are soft and 
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pulpy in consistency, and rapidly dissolve in 
the stomach of the salmon. That a sufficient 
quantity, however, of these annelids exist in 
fresh water (for they are essentially marine 
forms) to assuage the appetite of so voraciousa 
fish as the salmon, when at its full strength, 
may be questioned; and that other food in the 
shape of minnows, small trout, parr, and flies 
are not plentiful enough to do this in a well- 
stocked salmon river is certain, Salmon can 
and do live for months before spawning, in 
ponds of running water made for the purpose, 
without material loss of condition or failure in 
the development of the ova, which, with other 
reasons that want of space forbids our mention- 
ing, proves their ability to subsist for months 
with scanty and occasional food. That they 
do feed, however, and at times with eagerness, 
in fresh water is amply established. 

In the chapter on the ‘*‘ Technology of Sal- 
mon-fishing,” Mr. Hallock says (p. 62), that 
‘*the only way is not to strike when a salmon 
rises, but to let him pull the point of the rod 
down three or four feet, and then fix the hook 
in his jaw by a gentle lifting of the rod,” etc. 
While this is true of rivers where the current 
is uniformly strong and heavy, the angler who 
makes it a hard-and-fast rule will find that, in 
the smaller and less impetuous streams, he will 
get but few fish by this method, for in such 
rivers the salmon rise like the trout and de- 
tect the cheat quite as quickly. In several of 
the streams ruuning into the Bay of Chaleurs, 
the salmon must be struck the instant the rise 
is seen, to insure hooking him, while in the 
larger ones Mr. Hallock’s advice is perfectly 
good, There are various other instructions in 
tke art of salmon fishing, and information as 
to the habits of the salmon, with an itinerary 
of salmon waters and an account of some 
remarkable fishing on the Godbout River, all 
of which are well worth reading. Mr. Hal- 
lock’s little book is an important one in its 
subject, and will repay perusal by all interest- 
ed in angling or ichthyology. 





Girls and Women. By E, Chester. [The 
Riverside Library for Young People, No. 
8.] Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1890, 
Pp. 228. 

Ir is seldom that one has occasion to praise a 
book of advice towomen. There is no sub- 
ject on which so much that is foolish and 
trivial has been written, and almost nothing 
has been written on it which any right- 
thinking mother would wish to put into the 
hands of her daughters. But this little vol- 
ume, which can be had in an attractive dark- 
blue binding for the modest sum of seventy- 
five cents, is of a totally different calibre from 
the usual writing on the subject, and, in fact, 
from writing that is usual on any subject. In 
clearness and force, in temperance, in wisdom, 
and in elevation of feeling, it is not too much 
to say that it is a very remarkable book. If 
all young girls who are now growing up, and 
all older people who are not too old to be 
changed, could be got to read it and to ponder 
it in the quiet of their own rooms, it is not 
easy to say how much the world might be 
made the better thereby. 

The most remarkable thing about this book 
is its real point of view. Too much that is 
said to women rests upon the assumed basis 
that, because women suffer certain evils, they 
are marked out by Nature for self-sacrifice, 
and that any movings they may feel towards a 
life of their own ought to be rigidly suppress- 
ed, Iltis true tbat much that is different from 
this is thought, but it is this wishy-washy view 
of the situation which most commonly gets it- 





self expressed, Miss Chester is wholly a mo- 
dern. She takes it for granted that her girls 
will be thoroughly educated, and that, whether 
they marry or not, they will readily, if not 
naturally, turn to some science or to some form 
of literary or artistic activity, as the outlet 
for at least a considerable portion of their 
energies, in all those cases in which their ener- 
gies are not used up in self-support. On the 
other hand, if any one has supposed that the 
modern view, which regards women as an in- 
dependent creation, is destined to rob them of 
the sweetness and beauty of character which 
have characterized them in the past, he will be 
reassured by the tone of this book ; he will see 
that a profound feeling of intellectual responsi- 
bility not only is not incompatible with a 
high ideal of noble living, but is one of its es- 
sential elements, and that it creates a strength 
of character with the aid of which sweetness 
is a far more effective weapon for the regene- 
ration of the world. 

Miss Chester gives a large number of in- 
stances of girls, now middle-aged women, who 
have ordered their lives wisely, or not, under 
widely differing circumstances, She shows 
keen powers of psychological analysis in esti- 
mating the degrees and kinds of happiness and 
unhappiness that have attended their theories 
of life; but, more than that, she makes them 
wonderfully effective as incentives and warn- 
ings to the girls whose lives are yet to be or- 
dered. And it is not only girls who may profit 
by her expositions; almost any one may learn 
wisdom from her in the difficult task of choos- 
ing, at every moment, the best that circum- 
stance may offer. 

The quality of Miss Chester’s book is not easy 
to illustrate by extracts. It is chiefly a matter 
of tone—that is, of a higher kind of style—and 
only its admirable simplicity is apparent atthe 
first glance. Itis rather by contagion with a 
fine nature than by direct argument that books 
aimed at changes of character accomplish their 
work. In this book, however, the cogency of 
the presentation is no less remarkable than its 
persuasiveness, The reviewer has nothing to do 
but to wish that it may have a very wide cir- 
culation. 





Views and Reviews: Essays in Appreciation. 
Literature. By W. E. Henley. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1890, 


THIs collection of the more permanent portion 
of a journalist’s literary reviews for the past 
fourteen years isa fair example of the minor 
criticism of the period, and is characterized by 
the best qualities for which our journeyman- 
work is often praised. Its range includes a 
considerable section of French literature, from 
Hugo, Dumas, and Balzac to Banville, Champ- 
fleury, and Labiche, but the English subjects 
are the more numerous, The novelists easily 
hold the leading place in the volume. Richard- 
son, Fielding, Thackeray, Dickens, George 
Eliot, and George Meredith, with Tolstoi and 
the three great French story-tellers already 
named, are all critically touched upon, with in- 
telligence and without enthusiasm; and the re- 
mainder and slighter part of the collection con- 
sists of short paragraphs upon such authors as 
Herrick, Gay, Byron, and others of the classi- 
cal poets who have been revived by books of 
selections in the last decade, or upon Dobson or 
Tennyson’s last volume. The traits of the time re- 
flected are thus our predominant interest in the 
novel, the literary attention given by English 
writers of the new generation to poets of a rank 
below the first, and the very small original 
production of the time. The matter of the book 
is of a piece with its period—it is distinctly 


petite. Itis very well-informed, good-temper- 
ed, restrained in both praise and blame, non- 
committal, modestly independent; the style is 
slightly artificial, full of adjectives like ‘‘ plan- 
gent,” of turns of phrase, of smart quotations; 
and the excellence of the whole is very even, 
neither better nor worse than the thousand 
similar notices of books that have appeared in 
reputable journals in England in the same space 
of time. The only unfavorable remark to be 
made is that there is so little original force in 
the volume that, when it has been read, one re- 
members hardly anything that the critic bas 
said; a dislike of George Eliot and of Brown- 
ing, not very openly expressed, is almost the 
only impression one gets of the author’s per- 
sonality, and that is avery trifling thing. One 
does not like to say that it is commonplace, and 
yet it is without distinction either of style or 
thought. It is petty criticism; but when so 
much else in our current literature is petty, 
what need to single out the fault in this in- 
stance ? 





Dr. Muhlenberg. By William Wilberforce 
Newton, D.D. [American Religious Lead- 
ers.] Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 


THE occurrence in the fourth line of Dr. New- 
ton’s preface of such a false note as ‘‘ the bril- 
liancy of Channing ”—for he was never bril- 
liant—may well make the reader bodeful of 
the book to come; but if he is so, he is disquiet- 
edin vain. Itisa tribute of glowing admira- 
tion toa man deserving of it all. It has too 
much of the nature of a commentary on what 
is generally known: the author goes soaring 
away in his rhetorical balloon when we would 
fain keep him down upon the solid earth, and 
ask him a few simple questions as to various 
details of Dr. Muhlenberg’s activity. But the 
rhetoric is always forcible, and often eloquent. 
It is seldom so much lacking in simplicity asin 
the following variation of a well-known pro- 
verb: ‘* The electric glare of too great fa- 
miliarity tends to do away with that healthful 
obscurity which is necessary to conserve and 
recruit the world’s great personalities.” Some 
of its phrases are extremely happy, as, for ex- 
ample, one describing a certain type of Catho- 
lic sentiment as ‘the fungous accretion of a 
cavernous antiquity.” Dr. Newton’s spirit, as 
here manifested, is exceedingly broad and 
kind. We are not less drawn to him than to 
the subject of his sketch, 

The story of Dr. Muhlenberg’s life is briefly 
told in forty pages. He was a descendant, 
with three intervening generations, from 
‘* Father Muhlenberg,” one of the most active 
founders of the Lutheran Church in America, 
In this church William Augustus Muhlenberg 
was born September 16, 1796. In 1817 he took 
deacon’s orders in the Episcopal Church, 
priest’s orders in 1820, at which time he took 
charge of ‘‘a Low German society, without 
ideas, without refinement, almost without lan- 
guage,” in Lancaster, Pa. There his vocation 
was quite as much educational as ecclesiastical, 
and in 1826 his desire to realize his ideas of the 
education of youth took him away from parish 
work to a school at Flushing, L. I., where he 
worked successfully for ten years, and was 
in a fair way to establish St. Paul’s Col- 
lege on a liberal foundation when the crash 
of 1837 came near to spoiling all. The pro- 
jected buildings were not built, but the college 
went into operation in quarters of a provisional 
character, and Dr. Muhlenberg gave himself, 
heart and soul, for eight years, to the spiritual 
leadership of the work, only ceasing when, in 
1845, all could raise his flowers Lecause all had 








theseed. His next enterprise was a free church 
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in New York, the ‘‘ Church of the Hoiy Com- 
munion,” out of which came in time St. Luke’s 
Hospital, and a Deaconess Sisterhood to carry 
on its work, with much besides, Meantime Dr. 
Muhlenberg put much of his strength into an 
endeavor ‘‘ to emancipate the episcopate,” and 
‘* unsectarize the Church,” 


| 


and in 1866 was born | 


“St. Johnland,” ‘the child of his old age,” a 
village community on Long Island, with 


special reference to the needs of old men and 
children of both sexes, especially cripples. 


What was intended more than this is left pain- | 


Here Dr. Muhlenberg was 
dear and noble friend, Dr. 
IS7Y, his death occurring 


fully obscure. 
buried, near bis 
Washburn, April 12, 
on the 8th, after a brief illness. 

What we miss most in Dr. Newton’s short 
account of Dr. Muhlenberg’s life is some link 
between it and the contemporary world. 
There is not a bint that he was ever touched 
by any of the great events occurring in Ameri- 
ca during his later manhood, Yet he was not 
the conventional ecclesiastic, trying to 
everything an ecclesiastical stamp. His tield 
was the world; his ambition, to make the 
Church largely effective for educational, chari- 
table, and social ends, Dr. Newton follows up 
his biographical summary with a chapter on 
‘The Developmeut of the School Idea in 
American Church Life,” and rightly claims for 
Dr. Muhlenberg an important influence upon it, 
Those who prefer a purely secular education 
will think his energy so spent might have 
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been better used. Next we havea chapter on | wide currency in all the churches The best 
‘*The Type of Churchmanship of which Muh- | known, “I would not live alway,” was writ 
lenberg was the Creator,” the ‘‘ Evangelical- | ten in his early manhood, and had not the ap 
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one on *‘ The History of the Memorial Move- that he made in it bettered its thought e 


ment,” i. e., of the Memorial to the House of  iujury of its form, and it is not probable that 


Shiites by Muhlenberg and others advocating they will be generally adopted. The original 
the Episcopal right to phan those not strictly hymn isone that less and less expresses the 





Episcopalians, and favoring a certain freedom consciousness of a 
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